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LINCOLN 


WHEN 
MINUTES COUNT 


THERE is both cause and effect in the 
fact that the active man of affairs drives 
a Lincoln. 


The cause is the smooth, unfailing per- 
formance, the restful, quiet operation, 
and the surpassing comfort of this digni- 
fied and impressive car. 


The reliable pick-up, instantly respon- 
sive reserve power and phenomenal 
speed enable him to maintain exacting 
business schedules. 


The effect is the conserving of both 
his time and energy—two factors the 
successful man cannot afford to neglect. 


Ask Any Lincoln Dealer 





LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


Division of Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Mr. Coolidge’s Week 


@_ The President radioed a speech into 
the air on behalf of better-homes week. 
Said he: “The American home is the 
source of our national well-being.” 

@ Addressing a “Political Campaign 
School” for women, in the East Room, 
Mr. Coolidge declared: “I am glad 
to welcome you here in the White 
House because it is first of all, I hope, 
an American home, and after that it is 
for the use of such social and official 
functions as are necessarily a part of 
the office which I hold. 

“It is necessary to have party or- 
ganization if we are to have effective 
and efficient government. . 

“Now I don’t mean by that a narrow 
and bigoted partisanship, but one that 


recognizes the necessity to codperate- 


one with another, if we are in any way 
to secure the result that we desire. 
That has been the model of our coun- 
try from the time when it was estab- 
lished down to the present day.” 

@ At a number of White House break- 
fasts the President conferred informally 
with Republican leaders in Congress 
on the progress of legislation. 

@ President Coolidge by proclamation 
increased the import tariff on sodium 
nitrate from 3¢ to 4%4¢ a pound. In- 
vestigation by the Tariff Commission 
showed that the manufacture of that 
commodity was 414¢ a pound cheaper 
in Norway, the principal competing 
country. This is the second time that 
a President has availed himself of the 
“flexible” provision of the Tariff Act 
to alter duties. The first occasion was 
when Mr. Coolidge increased the tariff 
on wheat and wheat products (Time, 
March 17). 

@ Mr. Coolidge accepted from, Sir 
Esmé Howard (British Ambassador) 
an oil portrait of President Harding 
presented by the Vancouver Sun and 
the Canadian press to the National 
Press Club and newspapermen of the 
U. S. The portrait will hang in the 
National Press Club in Washington. 
@ The President let it be known that 
he had not been consulted in advance 
about Senator Lodge’s proposal for a 


new World Court, but indicated thar 
he abided by his previous statements 
on the subject although the Lodge 
plan “would merit consideration.” (He 
had previously indicated his belief that 
joining the present World Court with 
reservations was the most practical 
procedure possible in that general direc- 
tion.) 


Summing Up 

Political observers began to take 
stock of the legislative record of 
the Coolidge Administration, which 
from appearances has been none too 
successful. 

Items: 

World Court. The President was 


mildly favorable towards U. S. en- 
try with reservations. Republican 
leaders have practically ignored the 
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proposal, and now Senator Lodge 
brings forward an alternative. 

Orderly Retrenchment. The Presi- 
dent said to Congress: “It must be 
maintained and ought to be strength- 
ened by the example of your ob- 
servance.” Congress has passed the 
Bursum Bill and the Bonus Bill and 
has other measures in prospect, car- 
rying many millions more of extra 
appropriations. 

Tax Reduction. The President ad- 
vised tax reduction and pressed the 
Mellon plan. Congress has passed 
a tax reduction bill, but it differs in 
many respects from the Mellon plan, 
notably by having considerably 
higher surtaxes. 

Tax exempt securities. The Presi- 
dent urged abolition of this form of 
tax evasion. A proposed constitu- 
tional amendment for the purpose 
was defeated in the House. 

Railroad Labor Board. The Presi- 
dent advocated the Board’s contin- 
uance until a better means of labor 
adjustment could be found. A bill 
to abolish the Board is before the 
House and may pass. 

Anti-Lynching Legislation. The 
President recommended a measure 
of this type. Congress has done noth- 
ing and apparently will do nothing 
this session. 

Child Labor. The President fa- 
vored an amendment to the Consti- 
tution giving Congress power to reg- 
ulate or prohibit child labor. After 
being passed by the House this pro- 
posal has apparently been set aside 
for this session in the Senate. 

Immigration. The President fa- 
vored restriction, but asked that if 
Japanese were excluded some time 
be provided for adjusting the matter 
diplomatically with Japan. A restric- 
tive bill was passed by both Houses, 
but the House refused to accept the 
President’s latter suggestion. 

A Soldier bonus. The President 
declared himself in oppositions; Con- 
gress passed a bonus bill. 

Farm relief. The President advo- 
cated relief. Congress has as yet 
passed no measure of this type, and 
although such a measure will proba- 
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bly be passed, it will probably not 
conform to all the conditions laid 
down by the President. 


Muscle Shoals. The President ad- 
vocated that Muscle Shoals be sold 
and that a commission be created to 
undertake the sale. Congress preferred 
to keep the business in its own hands 
and has as yet not disposed of the prop- 
erty. 


Pre-Convention 


Republicans. California did not need 
to do it. Mr. Coolidge would have 
been nominat&l anyhow. But never- 
theless, Californians chose for Conven- 
tion delegates a set of Coolidge men 
in preference to a delegation for Hiram 
W. Johnson, native son. The vote 
was in about a 6-5 proportion. On the 
same day, Indiana showed its prefer- 
ence for Coolidge over Johnson by a 
6-1 ratio. The Republican Utah State 
Convention gave Coolidge its eleven 
delegates. Nevada pledged nine dele- 
gates. A few more states were yet 
to be heard from, but as far as the 
Republicans were concerned, the pre- 
Convention struggle was surely past 
with Johnson’s debacle in his home state 
—the state which two years ago he 
earned by 250,000 votes. 

_ Democrats. It was Wm. J. Mc- 
Adoo’s week. He captured California 
against a group who proposed to go to 
the Democratic Convention unin- 
structed. He got 40 delegates from 
Texas. He will probably start at the 
Copvention with 450 or 600 votes, as 
uly as Smith and Underwood com- 
bined. But the opening of the Demo- 
cratic Convention will be only the be- 
ginning of the struggle. 


THE CABINET 
Death 


To be buried from the White House 
is a signal honor, seldom conferred even 
upon those of Cabinet rank. The honor 
was accorded Mrs. Hubert Work, wife 
of the Secretary of the Interior, whose 
sudden death took place in the Capital 
last week. Funeral services were heid 
in the East Room of the White House. 
She was buried in Arlington National 
Cemetery. 

Only three times before, have fun- 
erals been held in the White House. 
The first occasion was in 1844. Presi- 
dent Tyler with his Secretary of State, 
Abel P. Upshur, and his Secretary of 
the Navy, Thomas W. Gilmer, went 
down the Potomac aboard the Prince- 
ton to observe some tests of a large new 
gun. The gun was of wrought iron and 
exploded on the third shot, killing both 


Secretaries and several others. They 
were buried from the White House. The 
second occasion was during the Civil 
War when an officer was shot hauling 
down a Confederate flag at Alexandria. 
The third occasion was in 1890 when 
the wife and daughter of Secretary of 
the Navy Tracy died, when their house 
burned to the ground. 


CONGRESS 
The Legislative Week 


The Senate: 


@ Debated, amended and finally 
passed the Tax Reduction Bill, embody- 
ing the Simmons (Democratic) surtax 
rates (40% maximum). 

@ Passed a bill revising and codifying 
the laws relating to the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau. 


@ Passed a bill appropriating $40,000 
for the U. S. participation in the sec- 
ond international conference for reg- 
ulating drug traffic. 


@ Passed a resolution empowering the 
Committee investigating the Internal 
Revenue Bureau to employ special 
counsel and “other agents” desired. 


@ Considered the appropriations for 
the Departments of Commerce, Justice, 
State and Labor. 


The House: 

@ By vote of 194 to 181 withdrew 
from Committee the Barkley Bill (to 
abolish the Railroad Labor Board) and 
brought it up for consideration. A 
combination of Democrats and Repub- 
lican insurgents brought about this 
action which was made possible by the 
changes in the rules which they forced 
through at the beginning of this ses- 
sion (Time, Jan. 21, 28). 


@ Passed the District of Columbia 
Appropriation Bill carrying $24,560,000. 


@ Adopted a resolution relieving China 
of payment of the remainder of the 
Boxer indemnity due this country, on 
condition that the money be used by 
the Chinese Government for educational 
purposes. 


@ Adopted a resolution providing for 
a meeting of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union in this country in 1925. 


@ Adopted a resolution proposed by 
Democratic Floor Leader Finis J. Gar- 
rett, congratulating former Republican 
Speaker Joseph Gurney Cannon on his 
88th birthday. 


@ Defeated, 191 to 171, the joint con- 
ference report on the Immigration Bill 
setting forward the date of proposed 
Japanese exclusion to March 1, 1925, 
and ordered that phrase removed. 


Investigations 


The Senate investigations still plow 
onward, but as days go by seem to turn 
up less and less dirt. The one con- 
crete result last week was really a 
corollary of an earlier event. William 
J. Burns, Director of the Bureau of 
Investigation, resigned and his resigna- 
tion was accepted. Burns had been 
spattered in the attack on his chief, 
Attorney General Daugherty, and fol- 
lowing the latter’s resignation, the re- 
tirement of Burns was a natural se- 
quence. 

The new Attorney General, Mr. 
Stone, said: “I desire to thank you 
for your services to the Government 
and to wish you all future success and 
happiness.” 

Exit the detective. 


The Lodge Court 

President Harding advocated it, 
President Coolidge endorsed it, and 
Senator Lodge delayed it—that has 
been the approximate history of the 
proposal that the U. S. enter the Per- 
manent Court of International Jus- 
tice. Senator Lodge, as Chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, was in a difficult position. He 
was expected to do something and 
yet he was opposed to the proposal 
made by the last two Presidents of 
his own party. 

As a result he advanced last week 
a separate proposal for a World 
Court, which may properly be called 
the “Lodge Court” in contradistinc- 
tion to the existing court, which he 
calls the League Court. His pro- 
posal was in the form of a Senate 
resolution authorizing the President 
to invite other nations to a third Hague 
Conference to consider the Lodge 
plan. There is surprisingly little dif- 
ference between the Court which Mr. 
Lodge dislikes and his own proposal. 

Comparison: 

1) Name: World Court of Inter- 
national Justice (Lodge), or Per- 
manent Court of International Jus- 
tice (Leaguc). 

2) Relation to the Hague Court of 
Arbitration: Both courts are inde- 
pendent thereof. 

3) Constitution of the Court: 
Twelve judges elected for nine-year 
terms (Lodge) or eleven judges elect- 
ed for nine-year terms (League). 

4) Selection of Judges: Each na- 
tion nominates four candidates, two 
not of its own nationality (both 
plans). From this list judges are 
elected by two Committees acting 
separately, a General Committee com- 
posed of one representative of each 
signatory power and a Special Com- 
mittee composed of ten members, 
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one each from the U. S., Great Brit- 
ain, France, Italy, Japan and one each 
from five other nations to be selected 
from time to time (Lodge)—or from 
the list of nominees, judges are 
elected in separate meetings by the 
Assembly of the League of Nations 
(composed of one representative from 
each of the powers signatory to the 
League of Nations Covenant) and 
the Council of the League of Nations 
(composed of one representative each 
from Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Japan and six other nations selected 
from time to time).* 

5) Expenses of the Court (includ- 
ing salaries of Judges) are borne by 
the signatory powers (Lodge) or by 
the League of Nations (League). 

6) Jurisdiction of the Court shall be 
voluntarily assumed by two contend- 
ing nations or they may, by ratifying 
an optional clause in taking member- 
ship, obligate themselves to the juris- 
diction of the Court in matters relat- 
ing to the interpretation of treaties, 
questions of international law, or the 
breach thereof and the nature and ex- 
tent of any reparation for the breach 
of an international obligation (both 
plans). 

In short, the two courts would be 
virtually identical, assuming that the 
same nations would join Mr. Lodge’s 
Court which have joined the League 
of Nations. The only difference of 
any importance would be that the 
British Dominions could not take part 
individually in the election of judges, 
but could participate only through the 
one vote of the British Empire. Pre- 
sumably their share of the cost of 
the Court would be correspondingly 
lessened. 


However, Mr. Lodge appended to 
his covenant several articles pertain- 
ing only to the U. S., instead of taking 
the usual course, appending these as 
reservations to U. S. ratification. The 
articles in question follow: 


*This difference between the two plans for 
selecting judges may be stated in this man- 
ner: They are identical except; first, that 
in as much as the nations signatory to the 
Lodge pact were other than the nations be- 
longing to the League of Nations, so much 
would the nations participating in the elec- 
tion be different; second, that under the Lodge 
plan the nations who voted for judges in the 
General Committee might not include the Do- 
minions or colonies of Great Britain or any 
other nations, whereas in the corresponding 
body (Assembly) of the League of Nations 
the British Dominions are represented with 
separate votes; third, that in the Special Com- 
mittee of the Lodge plan, corresponding to the 
Council of the League of Nations, the U. S. 
would have a permanent place. If the U. S. 
joined the League, this third difference would 
be’ eliminated for we should be entitled to a 
permanent place on the Council. 
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ARTICLE LXV 


The Court shall not have jurisdiction to 
render advisory opinions on any question which 
affects the admission of aliens into the United 
States, or the admission of aliens to the edu- 
cational institutions of the several States, or 
the territorial integrity of the several States 
of the United States, or concerning the ques- 
tion of the alleged indebtedness, or money ob- 
ligations of any State in the United States, 
or any question which depends upon or in- 
volves the maintenance of the traditional atti- 
tude of the United States concerning Amer- 
ican questions, commonly described as the 
Monroe Doctrine, or other purely Government 
policy or any question which is considered by 
the Government of the United States to be a 
domestic question. 


ARTICLE LXVI 


The Court shall be bound by the principle 
that international law recognizes the authority 
of the laws of the United States within its 
own jurisdiction as applied to foreigners or 
to foreign-owned property therein, whether in 
time of peace or war. 


ARTICLE LXVII 

Before a case in which the United States 
is concerned can be submitted to the Court a 
special agreement must be concluded between 
the United States and the other parties in in- 
terest, gee a | clearly the matter in dispute, 
the scope of the powers of the Court, and the 
periods for the several stages of procedure, 
and such special agreements on the part of 
the United States can only be made by the 
President of the United States by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate thereof. 

This is a most unusual procedure. 
To ask other nations to sign the Lodge 
Treaty with these articles attached 
would be virtually equivalent to asking 
them to acknowledge that the United 
States is a specially privileged nation. 
It would require every country joining 
the Lodge Court to acknowledge for- 
mally the Monroe Doctrine. Most na- 
tions are content to accept the Monroe 
Doctrine in practice, but many would 
object violently to initial it as a sign of 
their formal approval. Other nations 
would object similarly to “O. K.’ing” 
our immigration policy, whatever it 
may finally turn out to be. And some 
would be almost certain to insist that 
if we could write our preferred policies 
into the Court Covenant they could do 
the same for their preferred policies—in 
which case, probably, clashing policies 
would prevent any agreement. 


From the standpoint of practical poli- 
tics within the U. S., the passage of the 
Lodge resolution would be decidedly 
doubtful, even if it should come to a 
vote in the Senate. Democrats would 
be sure to offer the World Court pro- 
posal of President Harding or another 
of their own as a substitute. Neither 
President Coolidge mor Secretary 
Hughes were said to have known the 
details of it before Mr. Lodge presented 
the plan to the Senate. They would 
probably act on it, however, if the reso- 
lution were approved by the Senate. 
3ut approval is decidedly dubious, and 
it is not impossible, as many people have 
taken pains to point out, that the plan 
is purely a pre-election move by Mr. 
Lodge. 





TAXATION 
Altered and Passed 


After mulling over the Tax Reduc- 
tion Bill for several weeks, the Senate 
passed it. As in the House, the ques- 
tion was not whether a tax bill should 
pass, but what its provisions should be. 
The differences in the bill between the 
House and Senate versions are ac- 
counted for by the different conditions 
at the time of passage. 

In the House, the bill was passed 
after the regular Republicans had com- 
promised with their own left wing. In 
order to do this it was necessary to 
raise surtaxes to a maximum of 3714%, 
but the bill as it passed was essentially a 
Republican bill. 

In the Senate, the bill was passed by 
a combination of Democrats and left 
wiag Republicans. Therefore, it was 
essentially a’ Democratic bill with an 
insurgent Republican bias. 

The final vote in the Senate was 69 
to 15, a few of the regular Republicans 
voting adversely. Either the House 
must agree to the Senate provisions, or 
a compromise be evolved in joint con- 
ference. 

Major provisions 
Senate bills) : 

1) A 25% reduction in taxes payable 
this year (both Houses). 

2) Normal taxes, 2% from $1,000 to 
$4,000 (both Houses) ; 4% from $4,000 
to $8,000 (Senate) or 5% (House); 
6% above $8,000 (both Houses). 

3) Surtaxes, beginning with 1% on 
$10,000 and advancing to 40% at $500,- 
000 (Senate), or beginning with 114% 
on $10,000 and advancing to 3714% at 
$200,000 (House). On the settlement 
of this difference, slight though it is, 
will largely depend the question of 
whether the bill will bear a Democratic 
or Republican label. 

4) For earned income, a reduction of 
25% in the tax (both Houses) with 
earned income limited to $10,000 (Sen- 
ate) or $20,000 (House). 

5) Personal exemptions, for single 
persons $1,000 (both Houses); for 
married persons $2,50@ (Senate), or 
$2,500 if net income is less than $5,000 
and $2,000 if net income is more than 
$5,000 (House). 

6) Inheritance and estate taxes, be- 
ginning at 1% on amounts (received by 
each beneficiary) not in excess of $25,- 
000 and advancing to a maximum of 
36% at $5,000,000 (Senate), or begin- 
ning with 1% (on entire estates) in ex- 
cess of $50,000 and advancing to 40% 
on $10,000,000 and more (House). 

7) Gift taxes, each House enacted a 
gift tax identical with its estate or in- 
heritance tax proposal. 

8) Corporation taxes, 9% on corpe- 


(of House and 
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rate earnings and %4% on undistributed 
profits above 10% increasing to a max- 
imum of 40% on undistributed profits 
over 60% (Senate), or flat tax of 
123%4% on corporate earnings (House). 

9) Excise taxes abolished (both 
Houses) : 

Telegraph and telephone. 

Candy. 

Knives, dirks, daggers. 

Liveries. 

Hunting and riding garments. - 

Yacht and motorboat sales. 

Carpets, rugs. 

Floor tax on theatres, circuses. 

Admissions under 50¢. 

Drafts and promissory notes. 

As riders on the bill, the Senate pro- 
vided for complete publicity of tax re- 
turns and appeals and for a reduction 
of the postal zone rates for newspapers 
to the 1919 level. 

Senator Smoot estimated that the bill, 
as passed by the Senate, would produce 
a deficit of $162,150,000 not allowing 
for the enactment of the bonus or other 
extra drains on the Treasury. Never- 
theless he voted for the bill finally, in 
hope that it would be improved in joint 
conference. 

Senator Moses, who voted against 
the bill, exclaimed: “The nondescript 
minority has put everything in it ex- 
cept the kitchen sink. The final touch 
might well be a provision for a Fed- 
eral Corporation with a capitalization 
of $1,000,000,000 for the purpose of 
paying all Federal taxes.” 


ARMY AND NAVY 
“5.4.3” 


With three resolutions before Con- 
gress calling on the Navy Depart- 
ment for information on the true 
strength of the Navy, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Jr., Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, took an opportunity to 
give an answer to Chairman Butler 
of the House Naval Affairs Committee. 
Mr. Butler had made inquiries, espe- 
cially in regard to the statement of a 
former U. S. naval expert, W. D. 
Shearer, that the ratio of naval 
strength was no longer 5-5-3, but 
5-3-1—-with Great Britain five, Japan 
three, and the U. S. one. 

Not with the stentorian cry with 
which the original T. R. might have 
greeted such a request, but in a letter 
analyzing one by one the points made, 
the young Colonel, who signed him- 
self “Acting Secretary of the Navy,” 
made answer. 

@ That the Navy was not up to date 
he admitted in the following particu- 
lars: 

1) “Gun range of 13 battleships. 





2) “Deck protection of six battle- 
ships. 

3) “Underwater protection of 13 
battleships. 

4) “Kind of fuel on six battleships 
(oil should replace coal). 

5) “Submarines—no mine-laying 
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or cruiser types. 

6) “Cruisers—shortage in num- 
bers. 

7) “Destroyer leaders—none. 

8) “Fuel economy—lack of certain 
up-to-date engineering equipment; 
$1,000,000 and $2,000,000 being con- 
sidered in Congress now. 

9) “Material readiness of ships 
out of commission—especially de- 
stroyers and submarines. 

10) “Auxiliary ships—speed and 
radius limited in certain auxiliary 
ships converted from merchant 
marine.” 

@ In regard to general naval strength 
he declared: 

“Tt is impossible to make a mathe- 
miatical ratio of naval strength that 
will cover all factors. About the best 
we can truly say is that if 5 and 3 rep- 
resent the present fighting strengths 
of Great Britain and Japan, re- 
spectively, then the United States 
would appear to be approximately 4.” 

He amplified this statement by a 
list of particular ratios: 


U.S. Britain — 








Battleship strength........ a 5 

Cruisers bea ule 5 3 
Tonnage of cruiser 1% 5 3 
Destroyers incommission 3 5 1% 
Total destroyers ............ 7 5 2 
Submarines* .......... 47/10 73/10 
Aircraft carriers* 5 3 





*Includes craft building. 
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@ In regard to blistering and other 
forms of structural protection from 
torpedo attack, Great Britain has or 
soon will have 10 of her 20 battle- 
ships so protected; the U. S. has 5 
of her 18 protected; Japan is an un- 
known quantity, but intends to spend 
50,000,000 yen modernizing her fleet. 
@ In regard to deck armor, which 
the War showed to be essential to 
protect the vitals of ships from high- 
angle fire and bombing attacks, the 
British fleet is well protected and the 
Japanese are assumed to be, although 
nothing definite is known. “Twelve 
of our 18 ships compare favorably 
with Japanese and British ships. . . 
The remaining six ships have insuffi- 
cient deck protection.” 


@ As for gun ranges, the comparison 
of U. S.-British ships is as follows: 


Range in British ships U. S. ships 
yards in action in action 
24,000 13 10 
23,000 20 10 
22,000 20 12 
21,000 20 18 


@ In regard to speed the comparison 
of the British and U. S. capital 
ships is: 








BRITISH 

Class Number of ships Speed 
a Pee aan 1 ia 
Iron Duke ....... 4 21 
Renown. ............- 2 31.5 
Royal Sovereign 5 23 
pen Elizabeth . 5 25 

OO sh aeeidiamcaal 1 31 
SS PE 2° 238 

UNITED STATES 
Number Speed 

OEE BITS « ssnsevenssisetignenoess 17 20.46 to 21.33 
OIPUEE  wecksatebipepeccharscvadee 1 12 


The report adds: “All of our ships 
at present can make their designed 
speeds, or practically so, except the 
Utah, Arkansas, Wyoming and Flor- 
ida. The boilers of these ships have 
through long use become deteriorated. 
They have been recently sent to 
navy yards to undergo repairs, which 
will be completed, except for the 
Florida, by July 1, 1924. These re- 
pairs place these vessels again in the 
battle line for a time. 

“The following record of time spent 
by them in navy yards for repairs dur- 
ing the last two fiscal years is indica- 
tive of their conditions: 


Calendar days at yards for repairs: 





Shi 1922 1923 Total 
| RSs aa 49 267 316 
Utah (abroad) none 126 126 
Wyoming ....... 110 109 219 
GOED dnlatitentainonts 110 193 303” 


@ The number of light cruisers that 
would have to be built to produce a 
5-5-3 ratio would be: 

Number of Ships Tonnage 





SS eee saad 21t 210,000t 
Great Bri Jes none none 
Japan none none 





*Latest design. 
§ Estimate. 
710,000 tons. 
~On basis of present Japanese tonnage. 
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@ Relative strengths in personnel 


are: 
Great 


Active Navy Britain U. S. Japan 


Enlisted men.... 91,397 86,000 58,274 
Officers. ............ 8,571 7,821 7,550 


Enrolled reserves and retired Navy: 
Enlisted men... 62,626 24,173 *31,419 
Officers 9,843 6,193 
@ The situation in regard to naval 
leases and petroleum reserves is: 


“We have no operating bases in 
the Pacific that are adequate. The 
Atlantic bases are better, but are not 
nearly ali adequate. As _ regards 
petroleum reserves, we have a de- 
ficiency of 68% in the reserves re- 
quired in the Pacific, i.e., 32% only 
of the necessary reserves is on hand. 
The Atlantic reserve deficiencies are 
still greater. The reserve at Oahu 
on Jan. 1, 1924, was about 1,759,677 
barrels. In a Pacific war, the Navy 
will use about 70,000,000 barrels dur- 
ing the first year of war.” 


@ Following these remarks Mr. 
Roosevelt concluded: “The Navy is 
in good shape with the exception of 
the above designated deficiencies 
which should be remedied. The 
morale of the personnel, both com- 
missioned and enlisted, is high. The 
appropriations furnished by Congress 
are being applied in such manner as 
to obtain the very best results.” 


IMMIGRATION 
Pyrrhic Victory? 


Dates in the past most Congressmen 
are content to leave to historians, but 
they insist in having their say concern- 
ing future dates. A controversy came 
to a head over a date which the House 
had set. 


A provision had been written into 
the Immigration Bill excluding all 
alien immigrants not eligible to become 
citizens from entrance into the U. S. 
after July 1 of this year. The bill was 
in joint conference after having passed 
both Houses. Minor differences were 
being compromised before final: ap- 
proval. 


The President called the conference 
leaders to the White House. He pointed 
out that for the sake of amicable re- 
lations with Japan, the State Depart- 
ment would need some time in which 
to abrogate the “Gentleman’s Agree- 


* Total officers and men. 
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ment” (under which Japanese immigra- 
tion has been regulated) and to smooth 
matters over diplomatically with Japan. 
He induced them to insert in the con- 
ference report of the bill, a provision 
that the exclusion feature should not 
become operative until March 1, 1925. 


The conferees agreed. They reported 
the bill in this form. The House took 
it up. The Administration Republicans 
stood behind it. But the Democrats 
and west-coast Republicans were un- 
alterably opposed. Republican Leader 
Longworth turned to the California 
delegation: “You have won your long 
fight for Japanese exclusion. Why im- 
peril your victory by rejecting this 
report or sending it back for con- 
ference? The people of the U. S. are 
in favor of restricting immigration. 
A vote against this report is a vote 
against restrictive immigration as pro- 
posed.” 

His appeal was vain. The conference 
report was rejected, 191-171. In the 
Senate it probably would have met the 
same fate. 


The Joint Conference took the bill 
up once more. The date “March 1, 
1925,” was changed to “July 1, 1924.” 
in which form it was deemed likely of 
acceptance. But there was truth in 
Mr. Longworth’s remarks. President 
Coolidge may feel obliged to veto the 
entire bill in the interest of international 
amity—all because of a date. 


LABOR 
A Measuring Stick 


Group bashfulness is unknown in the 
U. S. Every group says in so many 
words “This is what we demand,” and 
then proceeds to lay out a platform on 
how the country should be conducted. 
The chief differences between groups, 
aside from their demands, is the serious- 
ness with which politicians listen to 
their proposals. One of the foremost 
groups in this respect is Labor. 


Last week the Non-Partisan Political 
Campaign Committee of the ‘American 
Federation of Labor set forth its de- 
mands. The declaration was signed by 
Samuel Gompers, Frank Morrison, 
James O’Connell. It called for: 


More honesty in Government. 

Strict immigration restriction. 

A child labor amendment. 

A soldier bonus. 

Abolition of the Railway Labor Board. 

Abolition of injunctions against Labor. 

Repeal of the Sherman Law. 

Tax reduction. 

Power for Congress by two-thirds vote to 
reénact a law declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court. 

fodification of the Volstead Act. 

International c oaperation, with the League 
of Nations and orld Court as acceptable 
methods 


The declaration added: “By these de- 


mands, platforms, parties and candi- 
dates for whatever office they may seek 
will be measured by American Labor.” 


Exit 


The proposed Child Labor Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, passed by the 
House, pined away in the Senate. Sen- 
ator Lodge asked unanimous consent 
to consider it immediately following the 
tax bill. Senator Wadsworth demurred. 
It is extremely doubtful whether it will 
ever come before the Senate at this 
session. Mr. Wadsworth objected—and 
if he had not, others would have—so 
the Amendment hung its head and 
shuffled off the Senate calendar. 


NEGROES 
A Year's Record 
The National 


Association for the 


, Advancement of Colored People is- 


sued its report for 1923. Although 
written largely from the standpoint of 
the Negro, it is in general a sum- 
mary of the Negro problem of the 
U. S. during the year. 


Summary: 


@ On account of the Arkansas race 
riots in 1919, twelve Negroes had 
been sentenced to death and 67 to 
long terms of imprisonment on ac- 
count of an alleged conspiracy to 
massacre white people. The cases 
were fought through—some to the 
Arkansas Supreme Court, some to 
the U. S. Supreme Court with the 
result that during the year the twelve 
Negroes condemned to death were 
freed, as well as all but eight of the 
others. 


@ The Dyer Anti-Lynching Bill 
which was filibustered out of the 
Senate in the 67th Congress, was re- 
introduced in the 68th (present) 
Congress. 

@ There were 28* lynchings reported 
in 1923 as compared with 61 in 1922 
and 226 in 1892 (the greatest num- 
ber). By states the record was: 


Florida 

Mississippi .. 

Georgia ........ 

Oklahoma .... 

Alabama, Arkansas, “Texas (each). 
Louisiana, Missouri, Virginia (each)... 


The alleged offenses were: 


Attacking white woman 
Murder 

Shooting white man.. 
Betraying moonshiners | 


Other causes included “frightening 
children,” “peeping in white girl’s 
window,” “cattle stealing,’ “search- 


*This figure is two greater than previously 
reported (Time, Jan. 7), because two lynch- 
ings in Florida on Dec. 29 and 30, 1923, had 
not then been recorded. 





ing for another Negro,” “automobile 
accident.” 


The manner of lynching was: 

Shot 

Hanged 

Burned 

Beaten to death 

Manner unknown e 
@ The only major race riot of the 
year took place at. Rosewood, Fila.. 
as the result of an attack on a white 
woman allegedly by a Negro. In 
four days of rioting, five Negroes 
were killed and two whites. The 
Negro section of the town was burned 
to the ground. 


@ At Tuskegee Hospital for Negr« 
Veterans there was a contest becaus: 
the white residents protested, declared 
that they had been assured that ther: 
would be a white medical staff and 
white nurses. The N. A. A. C. P. 
protested vigorously. The Ku Klux 
Klan paraded. The matter was com- 
promised and a mixed staff is now 
in charge. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Blessedness 


Secretary Mellon filed a statement at 
Harrisburg, to the effect that he had 
neither received nor spent any money 
on his campaign to be elected a dele- 
gate at large from Pennsylvania. In 
politics, it is most blessed neither to 
give nor to receive. 


In Massachusetts 


Caesar was ambitious. Every poli 
tician since Caesar has been ambitious. 
The revelation of ambition in a poli- 
tician is far from being a startling 
matter. But there are times when the 
form of a politician’s ambition is a 
matter of surprise. This was the case 
of Frederick H. Gillett, of Massachu- 
setts, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


Next November Massachusetts will 
select a Senator. David Ignatius Walsh, 
Democrat, is the present occupant of 
that post.. He will stand for reélection. 
Meanwhile the Republicans are plan- 
ning to oppose him. One of the as- 
pirants for the Republican nomination 
was William M. Butler. But he with- 
drew two weeks ago when President 
Coolidge chose him to head the Re- 
publican campaign next Fall. In with- 
drawing, Mr. Butler expressed the hope 
that Governor Channing Cox of Mas- 
sachusetts would be the Republican 
nominee. Last week Mr. Cox an- 
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nounced that he planned to retire, would 
not run. 


Then it was that Mr. Gillett sprang 
his surprise, by announcing his aspira- 
tions for the post. Aged 72, Speaker 
of the last three Congresses, he is the 
oldest member of the House in point of 
service, having been continuously a 
member since 1892. By turning to the 
Senatorial field he will lose his place 
in the House, whether or not elected 
Senator, whether or not he secures 
even the Republican nomination. He 
has cast his all upon the throw and if 
he loses probably will not care to try 
again. At any rate he has made certain 
that there will be a contest over the 
Speakership in the next Congress. 

Two of his opponents for the Re- 
publican nomination are almost equally 
nicturesque figures. One is Louis Ar- 
thur Coolidge (no relative of the 
President). Louis A. Coolidge is 62. 
He is distinguished by being the man 
who wrote the article on the Repub- 
lican Party for the Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica. He was at one time President 
of the Coolidge Family Association. 
He began his career on the staff of the 
Springfield Republican. Following that, 
he spent five years as private secretary 
to Henry Cabot Lodge. He emulated 
his chief, who wrote the Life of George 
Washington for the Statesman’s Series 
by himself writing the Life of Ulysses 
S. Grant for the same series. Later he 
became a Washington correspondent, an 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
(1908-09), then went into business, in 
which he has many interests. In 1904, 
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under Roosevelt, he was director of the 
“Literary Bureau” of the Republican 
National Committee. 


A third Republican aspirant is Fred- 
erick William Dallinger, 52, Repre- 
sentative from the Eighth Massachu- 
setts District. He deserves considera- 
tion if for no other reason than that he 
is author of Nominations for Elective 
Office in the United States. 


Doctor's Dilemma 


Senator Copeland of New York was 
once “Dr.” Copeland and Chief of the 
New York Department of Health. Now 
he aspires to the Democratic Presiden- 
t.al nomination. An unnamed Wasn- 
ingtonian, not respecting his aspira- 
t.ons, wrote a health column such as 
the Senator used to contribute to Man- 
hattan newspapers: 


Question: “Dear Senator: I am af- 
flicted with Presidentialitis and cannot 
find a cure. Every time I attend one 
of the clinics to which I have been re- 
ferred by other advisers, there are sc 
many ahead of me I cannot wait. 
Please advise.” 


Answer: “Presidentialitis is an in- 
curable disease. Many meet the same 
difficulty you have experienced at the 
clinics you mention. Although I have 
considered this problem at length and 
anxiously, I am unable to give you any 
advice, unless it be to hope for the 
best.” 

Question: “My circulation is poor. 
What should I do?” 


Answer: “Exercise is the finest cure 
I know of for poor circulation. Do 
plenty of walking, especially in the 
limelight. It has aided me greatly 
When you exercise do not rush madly 
for any specific destination for this will 
not bring the mental freedom and poise 
which are absolutely essential for com- 
plete recovery. Amble along gently and 
if you get any place in particular keep 
on going. You can’t tell where you 
may land.” 


Question: “For many years, but es- 
pecially since 1918, I have been trou- 
bled with an illness others have been 
unable to diagnose. I can’t explain it 
myself, but I believe I need a more 
favorable climate. I have not the 
strength to climb the flights of stairs in 
New York apartments. Where should 
I move to?” 


Answer: “Washington, by all means 
A white house, which is said to be 
cheerful in appearance and conducive to 
a happy frame of mind, for those in 
your state of health, would be prefer- 
able to an apartment or a hotel—espe- 
cially in Washington.” 
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REPARATIONS 


Noiseless 


There was no important news during 
the past week directly affecting repara- 
tions issues. Private negotiations relat- 
ing to the Dawes plan were active, as 
were financial interests; these were 
said to be of “the greatest import- 
ance.” 

No definite action on the Dawes re- 
port was expected in London until after 
the Conference of Premiers, which is 
to take place in June (see under), has 
been held. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Parliament's Week 


The Cabinet. Premier MacDonald 
is to receive the French Premier at 
Chequers Court on May 19 for a dis- 
cussion of the reparations problem. 


@ As a result of the conference be- 
tween Premier MacDonald and Pre- 
mier Theunis of Belgium (Time, May 
12) an Entente Premiers’* Confer- 
ence is to convene in June, either in 
London or Paris. 


House of Commons. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer Philip Snowden’s 
budget (Time, May 12) withstood all 
amendments to change its provisions. 
The Chancellor stated that he ex- 
pected the House to pass the budget, 
the whole budget, and nothing but 
the budget. The Government decided 
to regard a Conservative motion 
against abolition of the McKenna 
duties (Time, May 12) as a vote of 
censure. As the Government has the 
undivided support of Labor and a 
great bulk of the Liberal Party, there 
was no chance of its falling. The 
Chancellor described Conservative 
agitation against the budget as “ramp- 
ing, raging, tearing propaganda.” 

@ Tom Henderson, son of the Home 
Secretary, asked Parliamentary Sec- 
retary of the Admiralty Ammon to 
order British Jack Tars (gobs) to 
wear shoes. “I don’t like to see sea- 
men walking on deck in their -bare 
feet. They get corns and are liable 
to other dangers from severe colds.” 


Mr. Ammon replied that such an 
order would lead to mutiny. 
Shouted the irrepressible ‘Dave’ 


.*The Entente Premiers: MacDonald, Poin- 
caré, Theunis, Mussolini. 
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Kirkwood: “Well, do admirals go 
in their bare feet?” 


@ Naval disarmaments again figured 
when the naval estimates came up for 
debate: 


Lady Astor, Conservative, in sup- 
porting an estimate of $30,500,000 for 
dockyards, etc., declared that the 
world was not ready for peace. Said 
she: “The people who talk the most 
about it are often the most quarrel- 
some. When you get among them 
they talk about a better world and 
they knock you down when they get 
you in the lobby. The worst thing 
in this world you could have at this 
moment would be total disarmament. 
The greatest enemies of peace are 
the pacifists. You might as 
well get rid of the police in London 
but you keep them because you want 
law.” 

Mr. O’Toole, Labor: “You can have 
law without armaments, surely.” 

Astor: “You might think so if you 
look at Britain, but never if you 
looked at Europe and the East.” 

Commander Kenworthy, Liberal: 
“You could by international agree- 
ment.” 

Astor: “Yes, but you have not even 
local agreement.” 

Kenworthy: “We will not get it if 
you go on talking like that.” 

Astor: “I am most peaceful. I 
want any amount of peace. I am a 
monument of peace. Honorable 
gentlemen opposite hurl insults at my 
head, and do I care? Not in the 
least.” 


@ George Buchanan introduced his 
bill to give home rule to Scotland 
(Time, May 12). All went smoothly 
until division time when Laborites 
objected to Sir Robert Horne being 
permitted to speak, because he had 
not been present during the debate. 
Len Sturrock, Liberal, arose to “talk 
the bill out.” Booes, shooes and 
shouts drowned Len’s speech. La- 
borites arose in rotation to move 
closure. Each time they got up, ser- 
ried hosts of Conservatives stood up 
to continue debate and the Speaker 
declined to accept the motion for 
closure. 


J. M. Hogge, Liberal: “It’s a scan- 
dal.” 

The Speaker: “The debate is ad- 
journed.” 

David Kirkwood, Labor: “We have 
been unfairly treated and you’ve got 
to recognize it!” (Pandemonium). 
The Speaker: “So long as I am in 








the chair I shall conduct my duties 
according to my conscience.” (Roars 
and shouts). 

Lord Winterton made a few curt 
remarks about defiance of the Speak- 
er’s ruling. 

Kirkwood: “Ye are not treatin’ wr’ 
Indians, ye big long drink of water.” 
(Howls). 

The Speaker ordered the clerk to 
read the orders of the day.* 

Neil McLean, Labor: “There will 
be no orders of the day.” ; 

The Speaker adjourned the House. 

Kirkwood: “So you didn’t get your 

orders of the day after all.” 
@ The U. S. Ambassador presented 
to the Admiralty, on behalf of the 
officers and men of the Sixth Battle 
Squadron of the U. S. Navy, a paint- 
ing by Burnell Poole showing the ar- 
rival of that squadron under Admiral 
Hugh Rodman, to join the British 
Grand Fleet during the War. The 
ceremony took place in the Board 
Room of the Admiralty in the pres- 
ence of First Lord of the Admiralty 
Lord Chelmsford, who accepted the 
painting, and the First Sea Lord, 
Lord Beatty. 


@ The Women’s Freedom League, 
in an open letter to Premier Mac- 
Donald said that it “is constrained to 
express its disappointment and regret 
that during the present session of 
Parliament so little encouragement 
had been given by the Government 
to matters of especial importance to 
women.” 


The principal sin of the Premier 

was his failure “to honor the con- 
stantly reiterated pledges of the La- 
bor party in the past 30 years with 
regard to granting the vote to every 
adult woman on the same terms as 
to men. . . . This matter is of 
primary importance to the women of 
this country.” 
@ Winston Churchill, former Secre- 
tary of State for this, that and the 
other Government department, in a 
speech at Liverpool, virtually severed 
his connection with the Liberal Party. 
Showing strong affection for Con- 
servatism, he appealed for codpera- 
tion between the two Parties against 
Socialism, said the Government was 
“one vast monument of sham and 
humbug,” called Philip Snowden a 
“political cuckoo.” 


*Equivalent to calling the House to order. 
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Anglo-Russian 


The Anglo-Russian Conference* 
which has been carried on behind the 
secretive walls of the British Foreign 
Office was said to be “on the eve of 
collapse.” 

British claims were said to approxi- 
mate $5,000,000,000. To offset this, the 
Soviet Chargé d’Affaires, M. Christian 
Georgyevitch Rakovsky, was reputed to 
have filed a claim for $20,000,000,000. 


The British claim is made up prin- 
cipally of a $4,322,000,000 pre-War 
debt. The interest on this sum alone 
would probably be more than Soviet 
Russia could pay. 


The Russian claim is based upon the 
damage wrought by British support of 
Koltchak, Yudenitch and Denikin in 
their campaigns against Sovietland. 

The most important point to settle, 
however, is that of granting credit to 
Russia, for it is clear that the Soviet 
Government will not be able to pay 
anything, if payment is required, for 
some years. British bankers and busi- 
ness men, in memoranda and letters 
to Premier MacDonald, have said that 
no money could be sent to Russia unless 
private debts (amounting to nearly 
$2,000,000,000) and property are fully 
recognized, and a permanent civil code 
drawn up and the courts made inde- 
pendent of the Government. 4 

Another minor point in the delibera- 
tions hinges on the question of Chesham 
House, Tsarist London Embassy. At 
present M. Sabline, member of the 
Embassy staff before Bolshevik days, 
occupies the house and, “recognizing 
that he is not in Moscow,” refuses to 
budge. M. Rakovsky claimed the Em- 
bassy for Sovietiand and thus evinces 
a desire to establish the Soviet régime 
as lawful heir to that of the Tsars. 
The British Government favors ™M. 
Rakovsky’s contention, but the whole 
matter was exciting a good deal of com- 
ment and was further complicated by 
obscure legal points. 


M. Christian G. Rakovsky, head of 
the Russian delegation to the confer- 
ence and Russian Chargé d’Affaires in 
London, is a handsome, clean-shaven 
Bolshevik. 

He was born in Bulgaria in 1873 and 
—like all the present Russian rulers— 
has led a hectic revolutionary life, first 
getting into trouble in Bulgaria, then 
in Switzerland, Germany, Rumania, etc. 

Well-educated, he has attended at 
various times the universities of Switz- 
erland, Germany, France. He has writ- 

*The conference was called by Premier 


MacDonald after de jure recognition had been 
granted to Russia (Time, April 28). 
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ten several historical books, all deeply 
impregnated with Marxism. 

Since the downfall of the Kerensky 
Government in 1917, M. Rakovsky has 
played an important role in Bolshevik 
affairs. He has been on several im- 
portant diplomatic missions and since 
1919, with one break, he has been chair- 
man of the Ukrainian Council of 
People’s Commissars. 


Salaams 


Sir Michael O’Dwyer was Governor 
of the Punjab during the Amritsar 
riots of 1919, 


Sir Sankaran Nair, member of the 
Indian Government, recently published 
a book about Sir Michael’s administra- 
tion in which he charged that Indians 
had been flogged, etc. 

Sir Michael read the book, brought 
suit for libel against Sir Sankaran. 

In the witness stand the ex-Governor 
admitted that Indians had been flogged, 
but qualified his statement by adding: 
“Floggings in India are not inflicted 
with cat-o’-nine-tails but always with 
bamboo, sometimes with a cane. They 
are mild compared with the cat.” 

He even went so far as to state that 
Indians were flogged for failure to 
salaam British officers. But he en- 
deavored to explain this away by assert- 
ing: “At that time there were rumors 
circulating about that the British raj 
in India was going and there was rebel- 


lion about. This order [requiring the 
salaam] was one of the means by which 
it was sought to bring home to the 
Indian people that this was not so.” 


FRANCE 


Tiens/ 


“Papa” Poincaré’s majority was de- 
feated in the general elections for the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

For weeks the paid press of France 
has issued stories proving that the 
Premier was certain of a majority in 
the Thirteenth Legislature (the new 
Chamber). The press of the whole 
world followed suit. Yet, the Pre- 
mier’s parties lost heavily. 

Final results by leaders: 

Poincaré (six parties) 
Herriot 


This means that the present Oppo- 
sition has a majority of 20 over the 
parties faithful to Poincaré. Premier 
Poincaré is to remain in power until 
June 2, when the new Chamber of 
Deputies meets. The choice of a 
Premier to succeed “Papa” Poincaré 
lay between MM. Herriot and Briand. 
Briand is the more popular, but Herriot 
heads the largest party, the Radical- 
Socialist group (Bloc de Gauche). 
Many people thought that Poincaré 
would attempt to get together a small 
majority, French parliamentary prac- 
tices permitting such odd procedure, 
but this is most unlikely. 

Not long ago President Millerand 
threatened to resign if the Bloc Na- 
tional were defeated. The transfer of 
some 100 votes to the Radicals and 
Socialists leaves the Bloc in a minority 
and critics were wondering if the Presi- 
dent would carry out his threat. A 
Socialist régime would in no way suit 
M. Millerand’s policy of active partici- 
pation in governing France. 

The Socialists under Herriot are not 
Communists and are of much the 
same tenor as are the British Labor- 
ites. Whatever re-shuffling of power 
takes place, Poincaré’s foreign policy 
with regard to Germany and _ the 
Dawes report is not likely to suffer 
appreciably. Poincaré’s _intransi- 
geance will in all probability be 
dropped, but the essential points in 
his policy such as payment of repara- 
tions, guarantees, etc., are certain to 
be retained. The real divergence of 
policy is in religious matters. The 
new Chamber is anti-clericalist in 
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complexion and opposed to Bloc Na- 
tional’s policy of happiness with the 
Vatican. 

Among the most noteworthy peopie 
who lost their seats: Deputy André 
Tardieu, ex-Minister of Finance de 
Lasteyrie, ex-Minister of the Interior 
Manoury, Léon Daudet (Royalist 
leader), General de Castelnau, “Sav- 
iour of Nancy,” Prince Murat, Sadi 
Lecointe (aeronaut). 


Notables elected: MM. Poincaré, 
Herriot, Briand, Painlevé; Commun- 
ists Marty and Cachin, the former of 
whom was convicted of treason and 
later pardoned; ex-Minister of the 
Interior Malvy, once accused by ex- 
Premier Clemenceau of treason. 


A Link 


According to report the British Gov- 
ernment, as an unemployment palliative, 
sanctioned the construction of a tunnel 
under the English Channel (known to 
the French as La Manche). For this 
sanction the French have waited almost 
since the days of Napoleon, but the 
English, fearing for their security, 
steadfastly refused to countenance the 
connecting link. 


For some time a French company 
has been in existence ready to proceed 
with the work. Half the capital was 
supplied by the Chemin de Fer du 
Nord, a quarter by the Rothschilds, a 
quarter by French banks. 

The project is to cost $156,000,000, 
will take four and a half years to 
complete. The French will start from 
Marquise, near Calais; the British from 
somewhere near Dover. It has been 
proposed to build a chamber in the 
centre, to be flooded by either side in 
case of trouble. It has also been 
planned to generate power for trains 
from France to England, and for those 
from England to France. 


Foiled 


Went a Paris newspaperman all 
the way to Vendée to beard “the 
Tiger” (ex-Premier Clemenceau) in 
his jungle. 

Asked the newspaperman: ‘What 
do you think about the elections?” 

Purred “the Tiger’: “Just look 
how finely my wall flowers are bloom- 
ing. 

‘Do you think M. Poincaré will 
win?” naively queried the reporter. 


Growled “the Tiger’: “You see, 
I had to build a wall to keep the sea 
from washing my garden away. A 
storm robbed me of 20 feet of ground 
last Winter, and while I must keep 


the salt water out with the wall, I 
have had to build an irrigation sys- 
tem for fresh water.” 

“And what about the German elec- 
tions?” asked the persistent news- 
gatherer. 


Bristled “the Tiger”: “Ah, yes... 


- 
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those Germans, what people!” 


Again the curious one went to the 
attack. 


Roared “the Tiger”: “ ... I prefer 
my Vendée. I work. I rise before 
dawn and write. I cultivate my gar- 
den.” 

The reporter neither 
looked nor listened—he left. 


stopped, 


Bad Prophet? 


During the election campaign, ex- 
Premier Paul Painlevé, pacifist, aca- 
demician, the man reputed to have 
favored pacifism during the War, yet 
took such delight in claiming respon- 
sibility for thé appointment of le mar- 
échal Foch to supreme command of the 
French Army that he wrote a book 
about it, this man was reported in 
the Echo de Paris to have said: “Cito- 
yens! The bloc National is the cause 
of all our national calamities. . . . I am 
French, but I am European... . Lib- 
erty, fraternity, socialism! ... Peace 
with Soviet Russia! ... Above all 
peace with republican and pacific Ger- 
many who is also democratic and sincere. 
. . » Peace, peace at all costs! .. .” 

M. Henri de Kerillis, journalist, last 








week quoted a speech made by Pain- 
levé in 1913, showing how the politicien 
made a bad prophecy, and asked if he 
may not now be a bad prophet. The 
1913 speech: “Above their hateful mili- 
tarism, the democracies of Germany and 
Austria offer us their hands and open 
their hearts to us. Citoyens, do not 
allow yourselves to be impressed by the 
phantoms of War stirred up by Reac- 
tion and Clericalism at bay.” 


GERMANY 
A Red Ruhr 


In the Ruhr district, miners struck 
for a shorter day and more pay. Other 
strikes were reported from Saxony and 
Silesia. 3erlin Bolsheviks urged the 
metal workers and railwaymen to join 
their Red brethren. Die Rote Fahne 
(The Red Flag), Berlin Communist 
journal, proclaimed a new wave of 
struggle against the hated capitalist 
system. 


The sudden increase in Red energy 
was said to be by way of celebrating 
Communist gains in the recent election 
(Time, May 12). The Ruhr strike was 
embarrassing to the German Govern- 
ment, because the industrialists were 
prevented from making coal shipments 
to France. It was feared that the 
French Government would immediately 
begin to exert pressure. As far as the 
Ruhr is concerned the French Army 
can enforce law and order, but Red 
riots in other parts of Germany were 
causing serious apprehension. 


This Communist activity was said to 
be financed from Russia and evidence to 
this effect was reputed to be in the 
hands of the Government. 


The New Reichstag 


The final strength of parties will not 
be known until after the new Reichstag 
(elected a fortnight ago) meets on 
May 22. The Socialists, according to 
late information, obtained 100 seats, and 
the Nationalists 96. The latter, how- 
ever, claim nine votes of the Landbund 
Party, which would give them 105 seats 
and make them the largest party in the 
Reichstag. This question is to be set- 
tled by vote of the Reichstagers. 


President Ebert held conference with 
Chancellor Marx regarding the elec- 
tions (Time, May 12). Much doubt 
was evinced in political circles as to 
which party would be asked to fo-m a 
government, but the choice lay be ‘een 
Chancellor Marx and Dr. Oskar Hergt, 
leader of the Nationalists. The Gov- 
ernment will of necessity be a coalition 
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and it was widely recognized that the 
Nationalists would have to be repre- 
sented in order that the Government can 
muster a two-thirds majority necessary 
to passing the Dawes report. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Hergt issued a mani- 
festo on behalf of the Nationalists, re- 
pudiating the Extreme Nationalists 
such as General Ludendorff and stating 
that his party, if in power, would not 
sign promises unless it could fulfill 
them. He wanted certain reservations 
made, the precise nature of which were 
not known; but he stated that his atti- 
tude by no means presupposed rejec- 
tion. As utter chaos stares Germany in 
the face, if she reject the Dawes plan, 
its ultimate passage is certain. This 
was recognized by moderates of all 
Parties. 


The torrent of editorials in the 
American press to the effect that the 
election was to test the Republican 
sentiment of the country is incorrect. 
The big issue was financial reconstruc- 
cion. The Extreme Monarchists were 
perhaps the only members of parties 
committed to overthrowing the Repub- 
lic, and they were in the minority. 

When completed, the new Reichstag 
will have about 475-485 members.* Of 
these, Centrists, German People’s Party 
and the variously-opinioned Nationalists 
number about 300. All these actually 
favor a return to monarchial govern- 
ment, but most of them support the 
Republic. The new Reichstag is, there- 
fore, predominantly Monarchist in senti- 
ment, but committed to upholding the 
Republican régime. 


Monarchy Men 


One day in Halle (small town near 
Leipzig) some time ago, Communists 
smashed to pieces a monument to the 
famed Feldmarschall von Moltke. Ever 
since then Halle has been “the Reddest 
town in Germany.” 

Monarchists built a new monument 
and announced an imposing unveiling 
ceremony. Communists threatened vio- 
lence; police threatened Communists 
and Monarchists; Monarchists went on 
making preparations. 

One morning last week Halle awoke 
to find the streets thick with flags and 
steel helmets. Hundreds of Monarch- 
ists marched to strains of martial music. 
There were Prince Oskar, son of Kaiser 
“Bill,” Generals Ludendorff, von Heer- 


* The German electoral system apportions 
one deputy for every 60,000 votes cast, hence 
the number of deputies fluctuates with each 
election. 








ingen, von Francois, Hutier, Admiral 
Schroeder and many another Monarchy 
man, 

Only 2,000 were allowed to goose- 
step into Halle for the unveiling cere- 
mony; some 70,000 remained. outside 
the town and made a great noise from 
afar. It was the greatest monarchial 
demonstration seen in Germany since 
the War. 

The Monarchists outside the town 
marched past Prince Oskar and Gen- 
eral “Ludy.” They wore high hats, 
frock coats, white ties, elegant boots. 
The sight of this motley crew goose- 
stepping in grand style made even Ger- 
man generals laugh. 

At the other end of the town Com- 
munists staged a counter-demonstration. 
Trouble began to brew. Police threw 
a cordon around a parkful of Com- 
munists and kept them there from dawn 
to dusk. Other Communists tried to 
enter the town and beat up the Mon- 
arch'sts. The police barred the way; 
a bloody clash occurred. Eleven peo- 
ple were killed, over 30 injured, more 
than 450 jailed. 


ITALY 
Notes 


Marquis Bottini, staunch friend of 
the Prince of Monte Nevoso (Ga- 
briele d’Annunzio), went to London 
town to sell Gabriele’s manuscripts. It 
was asserted that Gabriele intends to 
build with the proceeds a great mem- 
orial to the late Signora Eleanora Duse, 
famed Italian actress. Once an Ameri- 
can offered the poet $200,000 for the 
manuscripts, but Gabriele did not then 
need the money. 


From the terraces of the Villa Savoia, 
on the outskirts of Rome, King Vit- 
torio Emanuele, Queen Elena, Crown 
Prince Umberto, Princesses Malfalda 
and Maria watched.a big fire, took 
many photographs. Next day they 
praised the courage of the firemen who 
put out the fire. 


Premier Benito Mussolini planned a 
great opera house; his Ministers ap- 
proved it as a matter or course. The 
opera is to be worthy of comparison 
with those of Milan, Vienna, Paris, 
Berlin, Manhattan. The stage is to be 
the “largest in the world” and the 
theatre is to seat 4,000. The edifice 
is to cost about $150:000, will be situ- 
ated in the Via Vittoria Veneto, most 
beautiful modern street in Rome. 


The Society of Playwrights at Milan 
decided to place a bust of Signora 








Eleanora Duse in the Manzoni Theatre, 
where the famed tragedienne won so 
many of her successes, 


A despatch stated that the Pope was 
“intensely angry.” Moscow Bolsheviki 
had imprisoned 15 novices of the 
Women’s Franciscan Order, ten Catho- 
lic priests. No charge, it was stated, 
had been filed against the women; the 
priests were charged with disseminating 
anti-Soviet propaganda; all were doing 
relief work. The Pope contemplated 
“strong action.” 


RUSSIA 
Sudden Deaths 


Killings and trials for the past week 
in Bolshevikland: 
@ One Julius Lutovinov, member of 
the Federal Executive Council of 
Soviets, became subject to nervous 
depression, shot himself. 
@ Princess Obelensky, beautiful 
daughter of former Prince Obelensky, 
Governor General of Petrograd, was 
tried for brigandage. She will prob- 
ably be executed. 
@ It leaked out that on May Day a 
Soviet train was wrecked; many were 
killed. A White plot was charged. 
@ MM. Tshrdynzev and_ Kalinin, 
directors of the State Textile Trust, 
were condemned to death. Their 
crime was betraying State capitalism. 
@ Soviet Judge Kniazev slew his 
stenographer. He liked her, but his 
affections were not reciprocated. He 
was put on trial. 
@ An anti-revolutionary movement 
broke out in Siberia. It was quelled 
by the Bolsheviki at a cost of the 
lives of 600 men, women and children. 
@ “Lenin’s Last Will” is said by 
those who know fo contain instruc- 
tions for the annihilation of Nepmen, 
profiteers under the New Economic 
Policy (NEP), instituted by Lenin 
himself. A great drive against Nep- 
men was in progress and 50,000 peo- 
ple were earmarked for deportation to 
Siberia. 
@ For taking bribes and otherwise 
being corrupt, 42 persons, therein in- 
cluded three judges, one prosecutor, 
ten investigators and a sprinkling of 
lawyers, were put on trial. They will 
probably be executed. 
@ Bishop Prokopius was to be shot 
for high treason. At the last moment 
he was exiled and his property con- 
fiscated. 
@ Stories of arrests, deaths sudden 
and otherwise were discounted by one 
Kurski, Commissioner of Justice. 
Said he: “The total number of ar- 
rests of all classes in the last six 
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weeks does not exceed 100, the ma- 
jority of whom probably will soon be 
released. Most prominent among 
these are seven members of the late 
Prince Golitzyn’s family, who were 
arrested in Leningrad [Petrograd] for 
corresponding with the Grand Duke 
Cyril, one of the claimants to the 
Russian throne.” 


Yowls 


“Poetry making,’ said a foreign 
correspondent of a Manhattan journal, 
“like other crafts, is unionized under 
the Soviet régime.” 

To commemorate the 40th anniver- 
sary of Poet Sologub’s activities, the 
Poet’s Union met in Moscow and 
held an “Evening with the Poets.” 

Many “schools” were represented 
—symbolists, acmeists, futurists, cen- 
trifugalists, imaginists, Moscow Par- 
nassians, poets proletarian, poets 
peasant, neo-romantic, non - classic, 
constructive, aimless poets, nichevoki 
poets, poets aloof, high-brow and low- 
brow and poets independent. 

The “Evening” started by a white- 
haired, grey-bearded professor giving 
a dissertation on Sologub. Then up 
jumped a poet symbolist; told how 
much better he was than Sologub, re- 
cited one, two, three, four of his 
poems; started to recite the fifth, but 
the audience had had_ enough. 
Shrieks shrill and roars raucous rent 
the atmosphere—the poet sadly sat 
down. 

Seventy poets followed the Symbol- 
ist in rotation. Whenever one at- 
tempted to spout his third poem he 
was immediately howled down. In 
this way it was possible to end the 
meeting in a single “Evening.” 


Annoyed 


Into the office of the Russian Trade 
Delegation at Berlin marched the 
Berlin police, searched the premises 
fora Communist against whom a war- 
rant had been issued, turned the place 
upside down. 

Russians ranted; Soviet Ambassa- 
dor Krestinsky called upon Foreign 
Minister Stresemann, protested ener- 
getioally against “an unparalleled 
violation of extraterritorial rights.” 

In Moscow, M. Rykov, President 
of the Council of Commissars, said: 
“There are only two possible ex- 
planations of the incident—either the 
Prussian State Police acted clumsily, 
without authority of the German Gov- 
ernment, or the latter has deliberately 
shown the utmost unwisdom in com- 
mitting a breach of the friendly and 


neighborly relations between Russia 
and Germany.” 

Maxim Litvinov, Assistant Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs, said: 
“Everything tends to show that the 
police acted on instructions from the 
central authorities the action 
of the German police was audacious 
and insolent.” 

Ambassador Krestinsky was re- 
called to Moscow. But it was stated 
by a Kremlin official that no thought 
of breaking relations with Germany 
was entertained. 


A Humanitarian 


Prince Felix Yusupov and his wife 
Princess Irene, second cousin of Tsar 
Nicholas II and daughter of the 
Grand Duke Alexander Michaelovitch, 
steamed from Manhattan on the good 
ship Aquitania. 


The Prince, it was said, had come 
to the U. S. primarily to raise a fund 
to care for 3,000,000 Russian refugees 
until they can return to their native 
land. He came incidentally to sell 
his own jewels and recover two Rem- 
brandts (Time, Dec. 24, Arr) from 
Joseph E. Widener, Philadelphia plu- 
tocrat, against whom Felix has pend- 
ing a lawsuit. 

Asked if he were in sympathy with 
the Grand Duke Nicholas who is try- 
ing for a restoration of the Romanovs 
in Russia, the Prince replied: “No! 
The Duke’s ambitions are political; 
my ambitions are humanitarian—the 
aid of the distressed Russians.” 


Notes 


Hereafter no advertising may be 
done in other than Government- 
owned publications. This was an or- 
der from the Moscow Bolshecrats. 


A commission, formed to comme- 
morate the greatness of Lenin, for- 
bade the use of his portrait on cigars, 
cigarettes, candy boxes, jewelry, soap, 
cheese, bottles, etc., etc., etc. 


SPAIN 
In Morocco 


The annual Spanish war in Mo- 
rocco once more began. Last week 
Spanish forces, acting under the di- 
rect orders of the High Commission, 
stormed the strongholds of the 
Moors. There were 39 casualties—12 
dead, 27 wounded. The Moors, ap- 
parently, did not suffer. 


The news of renewed fighting came 
as a total surprise to Madrid. 


JAPAN 
Rowdy Elections 


Elections in Japan, which were 
marred by every kind of rowdyism all 
over the country, returned a majority 
of the Kenseikai Party, which stands 
for parliamentary government, no boss- 
ing by the Elder Statesmen and for pro- 
tection of the Constitution. Premier 
Kiyoura of the Seiyukai Party was 
expected to resign. 


CHINA 
“Sick and Unhappy” 


Tsao-Kun, President of China and 
powerful Tuchun (War Lord), was 
said to be “sick and unhappy” in his 
Peking palace. 

Once men trembled at his word; 
now he is a “prisoner, not permitted 
to see communications sent to him 

. a manipulated and bossed figure- 
head ... in the hands of more astute 
and cleverer selfish men.” 

The President rose to greatness 
from humble beginnings. When he 
was a plain Tuchun things were eas- 
ier. Now he is President, “anything 
but a scholar” and not understanding 
the intricacies of politics, he is at a 
grave disadvantage. Instead of be- 
ing surrounded by an army eager to 
obey his command he is surrounded 
by an army of “corrupt, selfish, in- 
triguing and clever” politicians eager 
to command him. This is why he is 
“sick and unhappy.” 


Bandits and Pirates 


“Rough country ladies,” turned 
bandits, carried off “many young 
men of rich families” and held them 
for ransom. Some of the “ladies” 
were pretty, so the captives got mar- 
ried and settled down to a life of 
banditry. Meanwhile, picked soldiers, 
“more heartless in treatment of their 
captives than the men in the interior 
districts,” were “armed with modern 
pistols and iron clubs” and sent to 
“get” the “rough country ladies.” 


Thirty pirates were ‘arrested by 
Chinese authorities and charged with 
attacking British ships in South China 
waters. To avoid legal’ proceedings, 
useless fuss and bother, two were 
shot in public, the remainder were 
enrolled in Sun Yat-Sen’s army to be 
shot by the enemy. 


Chinese authorities shot 39 Chinese 
pirates, convicted of seizing the ship 
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Kwongtak in Hongkong waters. Chi- 
nese customs Officials in fast cruisers 
chased the pirates, sank their prize, 
captured them. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Panama-Colombia 


At the invitation of U. S. Secretary 
of State Charles E. Hughes, a meeting 
was held in Washington between the 
Secretary of State, Dr. Enrique 
Olaya, Colombian Minister to the 
U. S., and Dr. J. Alfaro, Panaman 
Minister to the U. S. 

Excerpts from the procés-verbal of 
the meeting: 


“Mr. Hughes said it would be most gratify- 
ing indeed for the two neighboring Repupblics 
of Colombia and Panama to enter into regu- 
lar diplomatic relations and he, therefore, 
asked the Minister of Colombia whether . . . 
it would please the Government of Colombia 
to receive the representative that the Govern- 
ment of Panama would accredit. . .. He 
further inquired whether Colombia would also 
be prepared to accredit a Minister to Panama. 


“Dr. Olaya said that he was authorized by 
his government to state officially to the Pan- 
aman Minister that the Republic of Colombia 
recognizes Panama as an independent nation 
and that his Government would be pleased to 
receive the duly accredited agent whom the 
Republic of Panama would despatch. . . . He 
added that the Government of Colombia would 
also be pleased to accredit a Minister to the 
Republic of Panama. 


“Mr. Hughes expressed the hope that the 
Panaman Government was ready to enter into 
diplomatic relations with the estrémnent of 
Colombia. b 

“Dr. Alfaro replied that he was authorized 
by his Government to express its gratification 
at the recognition of Panama by Colombia as 
an independent nation and added that his Gov- 
ernment would despatch a duly accredited 
agent. . . . He added that his Government 
would be pleased to receive the Minister ac- 
credited by the Government of Colombia. 

“Mr. Hughes asked if Drs. Olaya and Al- 
faro had instructions concerning the appoint- 
ment of ministers. 

“Dr. Alfaro stated that he was authorized 
by his Government to inquire, in case the Min- 
ister of Colombia should have been instructed 
to answer, whether Nicolas Victoria, J., 
would be persona grata to the Colombian Gov- 
ernment. 

“Dr. Olaya replied that he was authorized 
by his Government to accept as persona grata 
anyone whose name should have been sug- 
gested by the Government of Panama, and he 
added that he was authorized by his Govern- 
ment, in reciprocation, to inquire whether Doc- 
tor José Maria Gonzalez Valencia would be 
persona grata to the Government of Panama. 

“Dr. Alfaro replied that he was authorized 
by his Government to accept as persona grata 
anyone whose name should have been sug- 
gested by the Government of Colombia.” 


Thus were diplomatic relations es- 
tablished between the two Republics 
for the first time since 1903 when 
Panama obtained her independence. 


The significance of the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations between 
Colombia and Panama is embedded 
in the history of the Panama Canal. 

In 1899 the U. S. Congress created 
the Isthmian Canal Commission to 
investigate a route for a canal. The 
Commission reported in the following 
year and an agreement with the in- 
terested parties was reached in 1903. 

The Republic of Colombia was to 








receive gold to the extent of $10,- 
000,000 and $250,000 a year rent for 
a strip of land covering the proposed 
canal route. At the last moment the 
Colombian Senate, undoubtedly hop- 
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He lifted his foot 


ing to get more money, refused to 
ratify the agreement with the U. S. 

At this time Panama was a prov- 
ince of Colombia, and soon after the 
Senate’s refusal to ratify, Panama re- 
volted. It is alleged that American 
interests stirred up the revolution. 
What did occur, however, was that 
the U. S. Navy prevented Colombia* 
from putting down the revolt; Pan- 
ama achieved independence, the U. S. 
got the Panama Canal route. 

Those were the times of “Teddy” 
Roosevelt, President of the U. S. The 
Panama Canal was the _ greatest 
achievement of his foreign policy, a 
policy which stirred up a_ hornet’s 
nest about his ears. His energetic 
action against Colombia was called 
“a conspiracy carefully planned and 
cleverly executed,” and “one that 
cannot be justified in morals or in 
law.” Others referred to it as “the 
blackest page in our history as a na- 
tion.” Still others said of the Presi- 
dent: “Did any civilized representa- 
tive of superior power ever indulge 
in browbeating so pitiable and so piti- 
less? Can such cowardly disrespect 
be matched in the annals of treaty- 
making nations?” 

*Since 1903 Colombia irisisted that the 
“Panama Canal deal” was a felony and de- 
manded compensation. In 1921, after much 
noise and fuss, the U. S. settled with Colombia 
for $25,000,000 








On the other side President Roose- 
velt’s patience was severely taxed and 
he had seen a half a century’s dilly- 
dallying over the Panama question 
bring forth no fruit. He himself once 
said that one might as well “try to 
nail jelly to a wall” as to try and 
negotiate with Colombia. The Presi- 
dent did not foster the revolt, but he 
sympathized with it and helped it 
after it had broken out. From a 
utilitarian viewpoint, if from no other, 
his actions were entirely justified. 
Even so great a critic as Lord Bryce 
endorsed his policy. 

Much of the adverse criticism, how- 
ever, was caused by Roosevelt’s 
grandiose pomposity. “I simply 
lifted my foot,” affirmed Roosevelt. 
“Oh, Mr. President,” said Attorney- 
General Knox in Cabinet meeting, 
“do not let so great an achievement 
suffer from any taint of legality.”* 


A NEW BOOK 
A Queen’s Mother 


THe Lire or ANNE BoLteyn—By 
Philip W. Sargent—Appleton ($5.00). 

The justice and fairness of mind 
with which the case for Anne Boleyn, 
mother of Queen Elizabeth, is presented 
is as refreshing and pleasant as the ac- 
curate and scholarly style of the entire 
book. This takes her from her earliest 
days through her rise in the favor of 
Henry VIII, through the long struggle 
for the annulment of the King’s mar- 
riage to Katherine of Aragon, Henry’s 
defiance of the Church of Rome, the 
secret wedding with Anne, the legaliza- 
tion of the situation and so through the 
birth of Elizabeth, Anne’s decline in 
favor and finally to her tragic end in 
the Tower of London. 

Her family rose and fell with her. 
Her father, the Earl of Wiltshire, whose 
title was the reward of the combined 
ambitions of his daughter and himself, 
was “spared the ignominy of serving on 
the jury” that condemned her to death 
shortly after the like fate of her brother 
Rockfort, who had died for the most 
sufficient reason that Henry desired his 
definite removal. 

Through the entire book Anne is 
sympathetically presented as a being of 
brains, beauty and unbounded ambition 
but primarily as a woman of faults and 
virtues, triumphs, mistakes and jeal- 
ousies; she never fails to appear en- 
tirely convincing and natural. What- 
ever the book’s importance may be as 
a contribution to history it is undoubt- 
edly an interesting one and contains 
many hours of enjoyment. 

* Tue McKiniey anp Roosevett ApMINIS- 


TRATIONS — James Ford Rhodes — Macmilign 
($4.00), 
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Gloomy Strauss 


A prominent personality in the music 
world celebrated his 60th birthday; 
City of Vienna made this the occa- 
sion for a gala week. Honors both 
frothy and substantial were recklessly 
poured upon the head of Richard 
Strauss. He was handed the keys of 
the city, he was created generalissimo 
of the combined musical forces, pro- 
ductions of numbers of his works—in- 
cluding his earliest and his latest— 
were arranged, he was presented with a 
villa erected at municipal expense in 
the gardens of the palace of the ex- 
Crown Prince. 

Strauss (who seldom does what is 
expected of him and who shuns the 
obvious) was dissatisfied, unhappy. 
Said he: 

“I am very tired. I want to go 
away to my beloved mountains. I am 
also much depressed by the illness of 
my son. And if you ask me about 
music, I can only say that there has not 
been much since Wagner. 

“Sincerely speaking, I believe my 
own work superficial. It is true that 
new composers have much talent, but 
they are not strong. . .. With the 
exception of Eric Korngold, composer 
of Der Tote Stadt, I cannot mention 
anyone I believe in. I am now work- 
ing on a libretto by Hugo von Hoff- 
mansthal, author of The Miracle, which 
suggests great possibilities.” 

Is this modesty, ill nature—or bad 
luck? 

Certainly Strauss, at 60, has behind 
him a record of achievement that could 
be equalled by few. At the age of six 
he was already composing. His biog- 
rapher Steinitzer says: “He wrote 
notes before he learned the letters of 
the alphabet.” At 16 he was a prodigy 
of prodigies; he had written songs, 
piano pieces, chamber music, orchestral 
overtures and choral works, nearly a 
hundred in number. One of these, a 
trifle called Whipped Cream, is now 
being resurrected in Vienna. 

His horn Concerto was written for his 
father, the greatest horn player of his 
time, who did not like it. His first 
important work was the tone-poem, 
Aus Italien, which contains a character- 
istic Strauss mood: “Melancholy 
Feelings While Basking in the Sunniest 
Present.” Then followed his famous 
series of dazzling orchestral tales, path- 
breaking in form and harmony: Mac- 
beth (1890), Don Juan (1888), Death 
and Transfiguration (1889), Till Eulen- 
spiegels Merry Pranks (1895), Thus 
Spake Zarathustra (1896) and Don 
Quixote (1898) with its notorious 
sheep-bleating episode. 

Strauss has written two musical au- 
tobiographies: Ein Heldenleben (“A 
Hero’s Life”’—modest title) and the 


Sinfonia Domestica, which had _ its 
world premiére in Manhattan almost 
exactly 20 years ago. This symphony 
in one movement represents a day in 
the composer’s life; it has three lead- 
ing themes, representing Papa, Mama 
and the Baby. The Baby’s theme is the 
noisiest, and comes to the fore par- 
ticularly in a spot which represents the 
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RICHARD STRAUSS 
Superficial? 


Baby in his bath. His last output in 
this form is his Alpine Symphony and 
the Wedding Prelude, written for his 
son Franz’s nuptials early this year. 
The Baby of the Sinfonia has grown up. 


Strauss is almost as famous for his 
operas as for his tone-poems. These 
are Guntram (1894), Feuersnot (1901), 
Salome (1905) which raised a storm 
and had to be suppressed when it first 
came to the U. S. but which now pro- 
vides Mary Garden with one of her 
favorite roles, Elektra (1909) at the 
first production of which the composer 
wanted real live bulls on the stage. 
Der Rosenkavalier (1911) has been in 
the Metropolitan’s repertoire, but 
neither the Adriadue auf Naxos nor the 
Josebhs Legende has as yet been heard 
in the U. S. 

Although the mere mention of 
Strauss’s name no longer causes the 
uproar it used to occasion, many critics 
heartily disagree with the composer’s 
own judgment as to the “superficiality” 
of the things he has done. 


Glad Stokowski 


A treaty of peace has been signed; 
the orchestral war at Philadelphia 








(Time, April 21, May 12) is over. 
Honor and pocketbooks—both are 
satisfied. Independent announcements 
of the settlement were issued by Ar- 
thur Judson, general manager of the 
orchestra, and Thomas M. Rivel, 
president of the local union of the 
American Federation of Musicians. 


It was understood that the players 
would not get so large an increase in 
the minimum salary as they demanded 
($75 per week), but that they had 
achieved a greater measure of control 
over the doings of the organization. 

Conductor Leopold Stokowski is 
happy. His band finally saved, his 
job secure, his men merrily signing 
their new contracts, he will go to Paris 
for the Summer. And in October his 
great jubilee season (the orchestra’s 
25th) will open as planned. 


“Great Soloist” 


Recitals of chamber music are usu- 
ally serious functions, attended by seri- 
ous souls, with cultured dignity at 
heart. Generally. there is only discreet 
applause; high enthusiasm is taboo, also 
encores. 


But such rules and precedents are 
not made for masters; they are made 
by them, and may be broken by them at 
will. Last week Ignace Jan Paderew- 
ski appeared at Carnegie Hall, Manhat- 
tan, jointly with Efrem Zimbalist (vio- 
linist), Felix Salmond (’cellist) and 
Harold Bauer, “who turned the pages,” 
in a performance of Beethoven’s Trio 
in B-flat. 

The audience rose, cheered, stamped, 
shouted, whistled, howled. They pa- 
tiently endured intermediate numbers 
by Salmond and Zimbalist, only to burst 
forth again at the reappearance of the 
idol of two generations. Then the stage 
lights were lowered, just as Paddy first 
had them lowered in the same place 
early in the 90’s. Then—the Schubert- 
Liszt Hark, Hark, the Lark, the melt- 
ing melody of the Schubert B-flat Im- 
promptu, and the inevitable Chopin 
group: Etudes, hurled like glittering 
lances, and a Scoerzo that stung, bit 
and cooed seductively. Then encores— 
until the approach of the zero hour 
when gendarmes forcibly dispersed the 
immovably enraptured die-hards. 

Next morning, the coldly critical ver- 
dict of the press: 

“As an ensemble player of chamber 
music in combination with other artists, 
Paderewski remains a great soloist.” 

“It was a gracious act of self-efface- 
ment for Efrem Zimbalist and Felix 
Salmond to assist Mr. Paderewski in 
rendering the trio. ... Evidently the 
mighty Pole attached no higher import- 
ance than did Beethoven to the parts 
for violin and ’cello, for his Olympian 
thunders almost completely drowned out 
the none too insistent playing of Messrs, 
Salmond and Zimbalist.” 
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Race* 


“Spazzums,” Tricycles, De- 
ferential Dukes 


The Story. Despite his flat, black, 
curly beard, which gave him the ap- 
pearance of an Assyrian bas-relief, 
Mr. Heath started out in life as head- 
master of a typical English parish 
school at South Barnet. He invested 
in a tricycle, to facilitate his trips 
from home to school. And he might 
have tricycled himself and his numer- 
ous family right out of this story, had 
it not been for his “accident.” The 
tricycle hit a rock one day, gave him 
a nervous breakdown from which, ac- 
cording to himself, he never recov- 
ered. From the day of the accident he 
never did a stroke of work. 


That is, hardly ever. When Mr. 
Heath gazed majestically around 
upon the seven daughters with whom, 
in course of time, he was blessed, he 
could be seen to expand with the 
proud air of one who has nobly done 
his duty. 


The two elder daughters, Fanny 
and Kate, married off fairly early, are 
‘relatively unimportant save for one 
unforgettable portrait of Kate’s 
choice, whose trousers are always so 
long that they adopt a “concertina 
effect” around his ankles. Lena, the 
fourth daughter, seems faintly remi- 
niscent of Fannie Hurst’s Lummox 
(Time, Oct. 29)—a large, silent girl 
who moves monosyllabically through 
the story and at length marries a 
rattle-brained young artist. 


Hazel is of different stuff. Tall, 
scrawny, she has nevertheless a sort 
of elfin charm. She is afflicted with 
what she calls “spazzums in her 
mind,” and lives in a world of her own 
imaginings, populated by fairy princes 
and deferential dukes. Later in life she 
becomes “literary,” transfers the 
dukes and princes to foolscap, and 
eventually pours forth upon the Eng- 
lish public a bewildering procession 
of sentimental books which win 
thousands of readers but never a re- 
viewer’s tribute. 


Dozens of other characters swarm 
through the story—so many others 
that one has the uneasy consciousness of 
turning a page and losing one of them, 
as though he bad slipped off into space. 


The Significance. Here is a cross- 
section of one type of British life, por- 
trayed with an observation keenly 


*Race—William McFee—Doubleday ($2.00). 
($2.00). 











penetrating but rich with understand- 
ing. It is not the best thing the au- 
thor has done, but it is decidedly 
good. These people are so real that 
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Witu1am McFEE 
He lives in Westport, Conn. 


one is sure Mr. McFee has, for our 
benefit, graciously detained them be- 
tween the book covers for an hour or 
so, but as soon as is polite, they will 
walk right off the last page, through 
the back cover, and on with their own 
all-absorbing concerns. 


The style is bewilderingly and fas- 
cinatingly reminiscent of Conrad, 
Dickens (in the humorous passages 
especially), Flaubert, Tolstoi. Even 
through this land-story there throbs 
at times the surge of the sea and the 
pounding of his beloved ship-engines 
—for McFee is a seaman-author, ex- 
Chief Engineer of big passenger liners, 
and far too much in love with his 
surroundings ever to be wholly free 
from their touch. 


The Author. William McFee is a 
stocky man, blond, with vivid sea- 
blue eyes. Son of a British sea- 
captain, he was born, in 1881, in a 
three-masted square-rigger, Erin’s Isle, 
homeward bound from India. Edu- 
cated in English schools, a prodigious 
reader, he found the lure of the sea was 
in his blood. So at 24 he qualified as 
Engineer and ever since has cruised 
about. Most of his writing was done 
in the Chief Engineer’s room of his 
various ships and was sandwiched in 
between long hours with engine pumps, 
port boilers, bilge rams. Now, he has 
left the sea and lives in Westport, Conn. 
Among his books: Casuals of the Sea, 
Aliens, Command, An Ocean Tramp. 


Good Books 


The following estimates of books 
much in the public eye were made after 
careful consideration of the trend of 
critical opinion: 

Prerre Loti—Notes or My YoutH— 
Assembled by his son—Doubleday 
($2.00). Letters and fragments from 
the diary of that exotic romancer who 
caused French eyebrows to lift as high 
as Oscar Wilde lifted English ones. 
His son seems to have done him a 
questionable kindness in publishing 
them; they expose him somewhat ruth- 
lessly. Among the most interesting are 
some letters from his sister, who un- 
derstood him, saw through him and told 
him so. Their arrival must have caused 
him acute uneasiness. 


Tue Misty VALLEY—Joanna Can- 
nan—Doran ($2.00). Claire Wyneflete 
tumbles between the “clear hills of 
thought and the clear hills of action,” 
into the misty valley of romance, and 
the rest of the story is concerned—like 
Alice—with her adventures in getting 
out. A first novel redolent of sweet 
English gardens, and written in joyously 
casual style. 





Doc ano Ducx—Arthur Machen— 
Knopf ($2.50). From his funny little 
house in St. John’s Wood, London, 
Author Machen sends forth a book of 
essays written in a blend of the Dickens 
and the Elia manner—whimsical side- 
lights on varied themes. He talks 
about London fogs and old English 
simnel-cakes, he dissects April Fools’ 
Day, book collecting and the “merry 
month of May.” Carl Van Vechten 
has called him “the most wonderful 
man writing English today.” 


GreEN SHoots—Paul Morand—Selt- 
zer ($1.75). A very French account of 
three unusual “green shoots.” In this 
case they are three young women— 
Clarisse, Aurore, Delphine. One of the 
amazing things about this book is that 
any Frenchman can know so much 
about London and still remain French. 


Looxinc AT Lire—Floyd Dell— 
Knopf ($2.50). The mooncalf at it 
again—shambling over broken fences, 
galloping down  blind-alleys and 
browsing with cheerful indiscrimina- 
tion wherever a blade of grass appears. 
Half-thoughts and notions on Jesus, 
Shaw, Babbitt and many another. 
Forty-two chapters and no two alike, 
except in serious naivety and happy 
eagerness. 
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A Polite Visitor 


May Sinclair, a Guest, Is 
Not Blatant 


If anyone should ask me, I would 
say that Miss May Sinclair was the 
almost perfect English visitor to these 
shores—and this quite aside from the 
fact, or perhaps you may think because 
of the fact—that she is one of our 
finest living novelists. She came un- 
heralded by brass bands, press agents, 
or agents of any sort. Such reporters 
and interviewers as wrote to make ap- 
pointments with her she saw. The dig- 
nity of these meetings was admirably 
reflected in their published interviews, 
proving that the American reporter has, 
after all, respect for a fine mind and 
a becoming presence. 


Miss Sinclair is short, she dresses 
quietly and she has a_ countenance 
which, in repose, seems a bit brooding; 
when her face lights she has the effect 
of being just a little startled, or, per- 
haps, amused. In her sweetness of 
manner and speech, she displays none 
of the telling irony that is so often 
present in her books. In this she re- 
minds me somewhat of Zona Gale, al- 
though May Sinclair is never betrayed 
into arrant sentimentalities as is too 
often Miss Gale. 


There are those admirers of Miss 
Sinclair who recall the days of The 
Divine Fire and Mary Olivier with re- 
gret and find in them their favorite 
work of this novelist; but, for me, the 
foolery of Mr. Waddington of Wyck, 
the perfection of detail in Ann Severn 
and the Fieldings, the devastating char- 
acter portrayal of A Cure of Souls 
seem more intensely original, more 


‘ characteristic of her and of her time. 


It was a pleasure to see her, and to 
know that she will spend some time 
with us here, that she likes us as 
people, that she does not care to analyze 
us, that she has come to us a guest and 
a most welcome guest—and that we are 
honored both by her presence and her 


attitude. 
: A 
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CINEMA 


The New Pictures 


Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall. 
Most of the outstanding feature pic- 
tures of the year, such as D. W. Grif- 
fith’s American and Douglas Fairbanks’ 
The Thief of Bagdad, have made 
much of mad horse-rides over the 
scenery. It causes no surprise, then, 
when Mary Pickford, in her latest 
vehicle joins the scamper academy of 
screendom. She plunges ahead in a 
wild gallop that would do credit to 
Paul Revere. In fact, suspicion even 
obtrudes that it is not always Mary 
herself performing the athletic eques- 
trian feats that are an honor to the 
Fairbanks family. 

The pictute is indeed a family affair. 
Lottie Pickford, absent from the 
screen for several years, plays de- 
voted handmaiden to her sister, while 
Allan Forrest, Lottie’s husband, per- 
trays the gallant lover who rescues 
noble Dorothy from the intriguing 
circle that would marry her off in the 
approved fashion of historical drama. 
Mary undertook the play, as she ex- 
pressed it, to save herself from “be- 
ing strangled in her own curls.” More 
dramatic than usual, she has several 
powerful scenes with Clare Eames, 
who plays her favorite réle of Queen 
Elizabeth with versatile sinuosity, as 
one born to make history. A re- 
splendent cast help to make this 
Mary’s best picture, culled from the 
novel by Charles Major, current 
standby whenever an array of cos- 
tumes on the screen is hooked to- 
gether into a drama. It sags a lit- 
tle at first, but the settings and 
photegraphy are superb, and Mary 
looks more beautiful than nature it- 
self. 

Why Men Leave Home. If you 
want to be friends with your wife, 
divorce her. That is the general no- 
tion of this screen adaptation for 
Avery Hopwood’s play, done so well 
by Lewis Stone, Helene Chadwick 
and Mary Carr that at times it sug- 
gests Lubitsch’s The Marriage Cir- 
cle. Mr. Hopwood has again used 
to advantage his favorite device of 
bringing an estranged husband and 
wife together in a quarantined house, 
and for once the obvious tag moral 
is so well put that it arouses mirth 
rather than wrath. 

Between Friends. A rather ma- 
chine-made story of artists’ life, in 
which Lou Tellegen is represented as 
hypnotizing a “friend” (who stole his 
wife) to commit suicide on Christmas 
eve, and then hypnotizing him out of 
it, by sheer power of the Tellegen 
will and smoldering eyes. A _ high 
spot is a Greenwich Village ball, in 
which great fun prevails when one of 
the revelers spanks the others with 
a waiter’s tray. 





_ 





ART 


In Detroit 


The Detroit Institute of Arts is hold- 
ing, through May, its tenth annual ex- 
hiibtion of American Art. While the 
number of canvases is only 136, the 
collection is a good representation of 
modern painters. The name list is led 
by George Bellows whose Red Headed 
Girl, painted by Dynamic Symmetry,* 
is the outstanding picture of the show. 
Fugene Savage’s Expulsion, which won 
a prize at the National Academy of 
Design Exhibit in 1923, and Robert 
Henri’s Chow Chow (portrait of a 
Chinese girl) have also attracted great 
interest. 

Gari Melchers of Detroit shows his 
Madonna of the Rappahanock. ‘Other 
exhibitors are Gardner Symons, Way- 
man Adams, John S. Sargent. 





In Atlanta 


An exhibition, sent out by the 
Grand Central Art Galleries, Manhat- 
tan, is to be held from May 17-31 
at the Biltmore Hotel in Atlanta. The 
exhibition—even the catalog—is to be 
free to every lover of Art who finds 
himself in Atlanta. Among the 200 
paintings are warks of John S. Sar- 


gent, Violet Oakley, George de Forest 


Brush. 

J. J. Hawerty, chairman of the Art 
Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, which arranged for the show- 
ing, said: “Art is not a luxury, an 


| amusement fer the cultivated few—it 





is the heritage of all who have beauty 
in their souls and is a glorious con- 
necting link with all ages.” 


Wood Cuts 


Frans Masereel, Belgian, already 
known for his wood blocks of Man- 
hattan, which he has never seen, is 
holding an exhibition at the Gallery 
of E. Weyhe, Manhattan. 

An imaginative artist, M. Masereel 
makes no effort at realism, but uses 
natural and architectural forms in free 
compositions. The use of repeated 
motifs gives these pungent drawings 
an intense character that cannot fail 
to move the observer. He has illus- 
trated books for Romain Rolland, 
Henri Barbusse. His most interesting 
achievement, however, is the invention 
of a new form of book in which the 
story is told by a series of wood-cuts, 
without text. It is almost a cinema in 
book form; the story unfolds itself 
with cinema-esque clearness and 
rapidity. 





*Dynamic Symmetry was discovered by the 
late Jay Hambridge, formerly connected with 
the School of the Fine Arts of Yale Univer- 
sity. It is a mathematical process of composing 
a canvas or sculpture, supposedy used by the 


Greeks and founded in the logarithmic spiral. 
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THE THEATRE 


New Plays 


Catskill Dutch. Revival meetings 
are being more and more avidly seized 
upon by playwrights to furnish good 
stamping grounds for plays. They 
have so much natural drama in them, 
with everybody in sight fighting the 
Devil at the top of his voice, that any 
act which contains them virtually 
writes itself. 


The new by-product of Prof. George 
P. Baker’s Harvard 47 Workshop is 
true to the pattern, using a revivalistic 
meeting to disclose the name of the 
seducer of a girl who has been betrayed, 
despite her heavily ingrained religiosi- 
ty. Aside from this feature, chief inter- 
est in Roscoe W. Brink’s play is at- 
mospheric, its locale being laid in an 
out-of-the-way community in the Cats- 
kills where piety is the main business 
and every other interest subsidiary. 
Here, in 1870, the elders, on finding a 
girl has been misled, hasten her mar- 
riage to the son of the village leader, 
sure that this will hush up everything. 


It is a striking scene wherein the 
elders display an ostrich morality, 
convinced that a scandal is buried if 
only a marriage takes place. But it 
rears its ugly head in another striking 
scene, when a fanatic Negro zealot 
arouses the primitive instincts of the 
phiegmatic Dutchmen by the simple 
process of beating a drum and thump- 
ing their theological frenzy. Louis 
Wolheim (“Hairy Ape”) as the Negro 
handled that drum up to the climac- 
teric hysteria like a Sousa of the soul. 
Ann Davis fills poignantly the re- 
pressed réle of the girl, and Frank 
McGlynn (“Abraham Lincoln”) and 
Kenneth MacKenna are two other 
stalwarts in a community where man 
is still lord of all he surveys—particu- 
larly woman. 


The Bride. in a Washington 
Square Mansion live two wealthy, un- 
wobbling bachelors. A_ sentimental 
maiden aunt tried to make them wobble, 
but they remained, unwobblingly, bache- 
lors. 


Out of the heavens and through the 
roof came the bride—Peggy Wood, all 
dressed up in wedding clothes (running 
away at the altar). Like the heroine 
of the Three Wise Fools, her arrival is 
the signal for things to happen and 
happen they do. 


The play is of the crook melcdrama 
type in which someone is robbed of 
something and in which everyone is 
supposed to believe the worst of the 
most patently guiltless person in the 
cast. Miss Wood is picked for the 


latter réle, and if anyone could believe 
the worst of Miss Wood, except a stage 
detective atid those members of the cast 
who ate stipposed to direct the finger 
of suspicion towatd her, that man is a 
very cynical blackguard. So, if you 


won't believe the worst of Miss Wood, 
she tries to make you believe the very 





Peccy Woop 
She inclines toward coyness 


best. And in this play she inclines tow- 
ard a coyness that is unnecessary and 
a bit hurtful. 


Peg o’ My Dreams. It seems as if 
Peggy Wood might have done better 
in this musical comedy version of 
Peg o’ My Heart. She'd fit well the 
title rdle. She has a good voice— 
which Suzanne Keener, the present 
incumbent, also possesses. But Miss 
Wood has considerable poise and 
comedy skill; Miss Keener has yet to 
be struck by the lightning of his- 
trionic inspiration. After Laurette 
Taylor’s performance in the rdéle, her 
performance might be described as a 
gentle phosphorescence. 


In fact, the whole production, com- 
ing after Miss Taylor’s sunny Cali- 
fornia radiance, seems bathed in a 
quiet, phosphorescent glow. Miss 
Keener, in endeavoring to portray the 
little Irish-American girl who—flung 
into the center of a snobbish English 
household—shows up its caddishness 
and wins a handsome Cholly-boy for 
herself, handles her part with kid 
gloves. 


Texas Players 


They Won the Little 
Theatre Contest 


Players from Dallas journeyed to 
Manhattan, competed in the second 
annual Little Theatre (amateur) 
tournament, and were awarded the 
Belasco Cup—proof enough that the 
great open spaces still produce stir- 
ring drama, on stage as well as 
screen. 


They traveled a greater distance than 
any of their competitors, yet that did 
not deter them from taking the drama 
with the same enthusiasm with which 
their forebears tackled wild steers. Jw 
fact, they were the only Little Theatre 
group (of 17) that came from outside 
the so-called Metropolitan district. 

The representatives of the Lone Star 
State’s yearning for the finer things in 
the Theatre spent $1,200 in order to win 
a cash prize of $100 each. Yet each of 
the four players in this group felt that 
the glory more than balanced their 
bank account. They were a burning 
manifestation of local pride. Their 
group was established three years ago 
because the famine of first-rate touring 
attractions in Dallas spurred that towm 
on to show that they could afford to 
ignore Broadway. 


Their vehicle which won the laurel 
of the amateur Thespians’ Olympic was 
Judge Lynch, by one William R. 
Rogers, Jr., said to be “the Euripides of 
Texas.” It was an indictment of the 
hasty judgments on which lynchings are 
founded in the South, and although it 
represented a Yankee peddler as a 
thief, it stirred a Northern audience so 
deeply that the tournament management 
had to keep the curtain down to make 
them go home. The cast consisted of 
Julia Hogan, Louise Bond, Joe Peel 
and Louis Quince (who appropriately 
played a sour countryman). 


Prizes of $100 each were also dis- 
tributed to the Alliance Players of Jer- 
sey City, with Caleb Stone’s Death 
Watch, an ironic comedy of the death 
chamber by Martin Flavin, and to the 
Gardens Players of Forest Hills, with 
Crabbed Youth and Age, by Lennox 
Robinson. 


With few exceptions these fledglings 
won high ‘praise for  their.._act- 
ing, staging and lighting, showing 
that the Torchbearers can often do more 
than clatter the tea-cups over the 
drama. A feature of the tournament 
was the first appearance of the Light- 
house Players of the New York Asso- 
ciation for the Blind, sightless actresses 
who moved with confidence, intelligence, 
and only occasional awkwardness 
through My Lady Dreams, one of the 
two plays attacking birth control in the 
tournament. 
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The Best Plays 


_ These are the plays which, in the 
light of metropolitan criticism, seem 
most important: 


Drama 
Copra—-A play exposing in vivid 
spurts the chills and fever of sex life. 
THe Ovrtsiper—Lionel Atwill and 
Katherine Cornell vibrantly give a med- 
ical quack a dose of his own medicine. 


Sant Joan—Bernard Shaw valiant- 
ly assures the Maid of Orléans of her 
place in history. 


Tue Mrracte—Prodigious medieval 
religious spectacle, rampant with mobs. 
deaths, coronations and other edifying 
sights. 


He.i-Bent FER HeaAveN—A natural- 
istic study of Kentucky mountaineers in 
religious-complex throes. (Winner of 
the 1924 Pulitzer Prize.) 


Comedy 


THE Swan—A finely shaded picture 
of a royal family engaged in the in- 
door sport of keeping a blot off the 
’scutcheon. 

CyrANo DE Bercerac—Walter Hamp- 
den attains heroic stature as the organ 
(though a nasal one) of chivalric 
poetry. 

Meet THE Wire—Chucklesome proof 
that it takes two husbands to make a 
quarrel. 

Tue Potters—The Potters’ Field is 
full of just such genuine folk as these. 

Tue Goose Hancs HicH—Gallantly 
giving the younger generation its due, 
long overdue on the stage. 

Tue SHow-Orr—Holds the mirror 
up to Nature—if you don’t mind laugh- 
ing at your own image. 

ExpressInc WiLLiE—A very affable 
satire on the need for expression in its 
most virulent form. 

Fata MorcaAna—A young man wakes 
up to the fact that a mature woman’s 
passing fancy is a mirage—and learns 
it a bit more spicily than Booth Tark- 
ington would teach it. 

BEGGAR ON HorsepackK—Superbly fan- 
tastic proof that the paper-cutter is 
mightier than the sword, when it comes 
to disposing of the tiresome business 
man. 

Tue Nervous Wrecx—Surprisingly 
amusing application of the homeopathic 
treatment to strengthen a young man’s 
nerve by smashing the crockery all 
around him. 


Musical 


To those with a sense of duty toward 
their mus‘ecal comedy obligations, are 
recommended Stepping Stones, Poppy, 
Musie Box Revue, André Charlot’s 
Revue, Kid Boots, Vogues. 
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In France 


One M. Fiquet, brisk pater familias 
and councilor of the Folie-Méricourt 
precinct of the Department of the Seine, 
suddenly became alarmed lest Parisian 
school-children had not enough time to 
consume the formidable French mid-day 
meal, So he appealed to the Prefect of 
the Seine, M. Juillard, grizzled reposi- 
tory of safety and welfare. 

The paternal prefect immediately 
ordered a referendum of the worried 
families of the 260,000 school-children 
of Paris. The present school-hours are 
8:30 to 11:30 a. m. and 1 to 4 p. m. 
Was the hour and a half lunch-hour 
satisfactory to the mama and papa or 
little Jacques or Suzanne? Where papa 
was a workman he said “Mais non!” 
He came home at 12. Why should his 
children come home half an hour earl- 
ier? The working classes voted solidly 
for a 12 to 2 lunch-hour, giving papa 
a chance to see his child and the child 
a chance to eat and digest the daily 
pot-au-feu, broth with huge chunks of 
sour Parisian bread. A strong minor- 
ity voted to continue the present system. 
Thirty thousand families did not vote 
at all. Teachers became alarmed lest 
they should be required to work more 
than their statutory six hours a day. 
There were present all the ingredients 
of a seething, insoluble, good French 
row. 

Were MM. Fiquet and Juillard per- 
plexed? Pas de tout. Fiquet had an 
inspiration—a zoning system. Let the 
children of the poor eat with their 
families from 12 to 2. Let the chil- 
dren of the middle-classes eat from 
11:30 to 1:30. Sensible, intricate, flexi- 
ble, the system to be evolved will pay 
obeisance to the chief gods of the 
French bureaucracy : omnipresent pater- 
nalism, involved elaboration of red 
tape, with a strong sub-stratum of in- 
valuable common-sense. 


In St. Paul 


Bureaucratic centralization, standard- 
ization and maternalism seemed to be 
the aims of the 28th annual Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, meeting at the 
University of Minnesota, in the City 
of St. Paul. For the second consecu- 
tive year the theme was Adult Home 
Education. 

Dr. John James Tigert, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, suggested a 
pregram “to take the school and col- 
lege to every home.” He pointed out 
that the vast majority failed to continue 
their education after leaving school. 
He proposed a codrdination of the 
State Departments of Education, the 
American Library Association and the 
directors of university extension 


courses, with the Mothers and Parent- 
Teachers Associations. This coalition 
would be under the direction of the 
bureau of which he is the head. 

According to Mrs. A. H. Reeve, of 
Philadelphia, President of the Con- 
gress, these agencies should give courses 
to help the vast majority who “stumble 
along the beaten track of parenthood 
by the uncertain light of their own ex- 
perience.” Said she: 

“These courses should include such 
topics as purchasing of food and cloth- 
ing, budgeting of time and strength, 
non-technical instruction in the laws of 
hygiene, the inspiration of exercise, the 
technique of rest; home-furnishing and 
color-values ; art appreciation and a dis- 
criminating taste in literature; the his- 
tory of music and musicians; psychol- 
ogy in graded lessons; poetry—the very 
best, but what people really do like, not 
what they should like from the stand- 
point of a technician or a modernist 

. » a university course in training for 
parenthood, which shall include the 
mental, moral and physical education of 
children from earliest infancy through 
the high school age, to be supplemented 
by graded reading courses and required 
theses.” 

Miss Charl O. Williams, field secre- 
tary of the National Educational As- 
sociation, denounced the opposition to 
the proposed Federal Department of 
Education as coming from private and 
parochial schools and privately endowed 
universities. Said she: 

“In the last six years I have crossed 
the continent six times and in one year 
I have been in 25 states. I believe that 
I am in a position to draw conclusions 
as to the good working of the prohibi- 
tion amendment and | assert that there 
are more children in the schools than 
there ever were before the dry law.” 

The Convention ended by endorsing 
Law Enforcement, the proposed Federal 
Department of Education, the proposed 
Women’s Peace Conference, and ex- 
pressing condemnation of the “filming” 
of salacious books and the subjection 
of children and animals “to cruel cir- 
cumstances in the making of films.” 


Colgate Wranglers 


Three seniors of. the Colgate ’Var- 
sity Debating Team, winners of eight 
out of nine domestic debates in 1923, 
sailed for England. They will give 
eight debates in British universities 
on the following controversial ques- 
tions: “Is Prohibition Good for a 
Nation?” (Colgate says Yes!”), 
“Should the U. S. join the League 
of Nations?” (Colgate says “No!”) 

Prohibition will be debated at Shef- 
field and Oxford. At Oxford, the de- 
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bate will be followed by speeches 
from G. K. Chesterton, champion 
British bibulophile, and by Lady 
Astor, so-called “British Bryan.” 

Oxford and Cambridge teams will 
pay a return visit to the U. S. in the 
Autumn. 


Technical 


William E. Wickenden, director of in- 
vestigation for the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Engineering Education, wrote 
an article in the Tech Review of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

He declared that the greatest problem 
of higher technical education is the qual- 
ity of the students. “Not more than 
40% of the men admitted to engineer- 
ing schools complete the courses and 
are granted degrees. There is the prob 
lem of how to get the right kind of 
young men into engineering colleges.” 
For the 60% failure he blamed the lack 
of adequate training of high school 
graduates. He suggested that the en- 
gineering school should either close its 
doors to all save those with bachelor’s 
degrees in a college of arts and sciences 
(“Undemocratic!”), or should lengthen 
its course to six or sevén years, to be 
divided into a four year training course 
for deficient high school graduates and 
a two or three year course for ade- 
quately prepared students. 





RELIGION 


At Springfield* 


Union. Every delegate to the 
Methodist Quadrennial Conference 
(except 10 Oklahomans, 1 Negro and 
2 others), voted for reunion with the 
Methodist Church South. It was 
a consumate day for that great Bish- 
op, William F. McDowell. 


“During my life in Methodism,” 
said he to the convention, “I have 
had many high honors. . . but I shall 
count it as one of the unmistakable 
Mercies of God that at our meeting 
in Cleveland I was permitted to 
make a motion to adopt our resolu- 
tion for unity.” Thus he referred 
to the scheme of organization which 
he had devised to make union possi- 
ble. It provides for one national 
Church having two jurisdictional sec- 
tions, South and North. Concluding 
his speech the Bishop said: “It is 
a signal triumph of the. unifying 
power of the passion and cross of 
Jesus Christ.” 


With tears in his eyes, he took 
his seat while the vast audience stood 
and cheered. “Vote, vote,” they 
cried, as dozens sought to obtain the 
floor. A vote it was—802-13. 


Since there is no doubt the meet- 
ing called by the Senior Bishop of 





*Springfield, Mass. 

tEstablished in 1844 when Northern Metho 
dists repudiated Bishop James Andrew, of 
Georgia, whose wife was a slave-holder. 
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the South, W. A. Candler, will ratify 
reunion, and that two-thirds of the 
districts will do likewise, the Metho- 
dist communion will. soon become the 
largest single Protestant denomina- 
tion in the U. .S.—some_ 6,500,000 
members, not counting nearly 2,000,- 
000 closely associated congregations. 

Women. Joseph M. Gray of Scran- 
ton, presented a report recommending 
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© Keystone 
Bishop McDoweELi 
“Vote, vote,” they cried 


the ordination of women as _ local 
preachers, but denying them full ec- 
clesiastical privileges, chief of which 
is membership in a district “confer- 
ence.” Such membership entitles one 
to an appointment which gives a liv- 
ing wage. ; 

Dr. Gray’s objections to complete 
feminization were: “The possible re- 
fusal of an impassioned woman 
preacher to accept the responsibility 
of maternity ... embarrassing situ- 
ations ... the delicate and difficult 
social situation.” 

Said he: “The glory of the Metho- 
dist Parsonage has been its sons and 
daughters. Our sons have sat in 
Presidents’ chairs.* We dare not 
deny to women ministers the high 
order of matrimony.” 

The first result of the Gray report 
was uproar. One Madeline Southard 
of Winfield, Kan., dashed to the plat- 
form and shook her fist in. Bishop 
Bristol’s face. But the report was sus- 
tained by a decisive majority. It 
gives women the right to preach, to 
baptize, but not to act as shepherdesses 
of the flock. 

Anti-feminists had a strong ally in 
Rev. Jashwant Chitamber who 
pointed out that “the women in India 
have not begun to wear the breeches 
as yet.” 


Finance. Luther B. Wilson, New 


*Methodist Presidents of the U. S.—An- 
drew Johnson, Ulysses S. Grant, Rutherford 
B. Hayes, William McKinley. 





York Bishop, cast gloom upon the 
multitude by announcing a 26% de- 
crease in contributions to the general 
funds. 


Anti-Catholic 

Many Protestants who have high 
respect for the Catholic Church in 
the U. S. bitterly resent its activities 
in South America. Last week the 
story of a Protestant youth, Sefior 
Haya de la Torre, was widely told 
in the sectarian press. 

The story runs in this wise. A 
year ago the Archbishop of Lima, 
Peru, made proclamation: “We an- 
nounce a great event which will be a 
source of much joy to all our peo- 
ple. The Republic of Peru, Catholic 
by conviction, by tradition, and by 
the constitution, will be officially con- 
secrated to the Most Sacred Heart 
of Jesus next month, and the image 
of this most sacred heart will be en- 
throned in the principal plaza of the 
capital.” 

Embattled progressives rose in 
wrath. Led by students who were 
led by Sefior de la Torre, they cre- 
ated such a stir that it became in- 
expedient to dedicate the country as 
contemplated. The ceremony was 
suspended, but young de la Torre was 
arrested, imprisoned, deported. He 
is now working in Mexico for the 
furtherance of education, and is ex- 
pected shortly in the U. S. 


“Selling” Trinity Church 

Trinity Church (Broadway and Wall 
St., Manhattan) stands on one of the 
most valuable plots of land in the U. S. 
Yet a clever group of swindlers is re- 
ported to have made a fortune out of 
questioning the validity of Trinity's 
title to the land it occupies. 

The scheme consists in informing 
gullible individuals that they (the gulli- 
bles) are descendents of one Anneke 
Jans Bogardus, wife of the Rev. Ever- 
ardus Bogardus, who owned the valu- 
able plot some two centuries ago. For 
a modest fee to cover the expenses of 
investigating the title, the swindlers 
hold out to their prospects the possibil- 
ity of sharing in the sale of the prop- 
erty for many millions of dollars, should 
it be found rightfully to belong to the 
Bogardus heirs. For many years the 
clique lived off the “fees” obtained 
from the “heirs.” 


In Lebanon 


Edward Winterborne, pastor of the 
Faith Tabernacle of Lebanon, Pa., 
is leader of a most curious and ob- 
stinate flock. Diphtheria is ravaging 
his congregation. Seven have died. 
Fifty others are seriously ill. And 
yet a Mrs. Roth, whose husband and 
two children died last week, an- 
nounced with infinite faith: “1 would 
rather have my children an! myself 
dead and on our way to Heaven than 
to be saved by medicine and go to 
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O DOUBT YOU are proud of your 
healthy, splendid children. You have 
worked hard to make them so. 

But have you ever stopped to consider 
that the things other mothers leave undone, 
are a daily menace to your children? 

That every playmate they have may un- 
wittingly jeopardize their health? 

That one out of three of the neighbor 
children is undernourished and therefore a 
constant magnet for disease which he can 
spread in turn to your own children? 

That malnutrition is so prevalent among 
children that if it were infectious every school 
in the country would have to be closed? 

° e ° 


YOU can not keep your children under lock 
and key. They have to have active play and 
companions to play with. They have to go 
to school with children from every kind of 
home. 

The only thing you can do to 
protect them, is to fight the evils 
that surround them. 

Malnutrition is one of these evils 
—one of the greatest child evils we 
have today in this country. 

Its extent is amazing — almost 
unbelievable, considering our na- 
tional prosperity. It affects rich 
and poor, good homes and bad, 
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THE BORDEN COMPANY 
380 Borden Building, 350 Madison Avenue 


Please send me thé 3 Little Books immediately. 


constantly playing 


danger 


To protect your own child, you must fight malnutrition 
wherever you see it. For malnourished children attract 
disease and spread it among healthy ones. Thus mal- 
nutrition becomes a community menace. 


your neighbor, your schools, your immediate 
friends. So you cannot afford to ignore it 
even if your own children are in good health 
for the time being. 

The prevalence of malnutrition and the 
prevailing ignorance of its symptoms and 
remedy have resulted in the launching of a 
national Health Crusade by the Borden Com- 
pany, oldest and largest producer of milk 
products in the world. 

Two years ago the Nutrition Staff of the 
Borden Company began experimenting with 
malnourished school children. Over 1000 
such children came under their observation. 
They found that malnutrition could be cor- 
rected through proper observance of the fun- 
damental! health habits, and the addition of 
Borden's Eagle Brand Condensed Milk to 
the child’s daily diet. 

Eagle Brand is familiar to millions of 
Americans. It is mi/k, pure whole cow’s 
milk, combined with sugar. It contains vital 
elements for promoting health and growth 
— body -building proteins, vitamins, and 
energy-producing carbohydrates. The under- 
nourished child needs heat and energy-giving 
foods most of all. Eagle Brand is exception- 
ally rich in them because of its sugar con- 
tent. It can be counted on to build up the 
malnourished child. 


What you can do 


IF you wish to protect your family, join 
the Borden Health Crusade —and write at 
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once for the now famous 3 Little Books. 

The 3 Little Books contain all necessary 
information about malnutrition and what to 
do for it. They tell you what to feed your 
children; they contain a careful record of the 
Borden experiments; they give health rules, 
height and weight charts, calory and vitamin 
tables. A wonderful set—simple, easy to read, 
indispensable to every mother. And free— 
because the Borden Company is solidly be- 
hind this movement for better health among 
children, both for patriotic and selfish 
reasons. For all treatment of malnutrition 
leads inevitably to the greater consumption 
of milk—the child’s basic food. 


* * ° 


IF there are malnourished children in your 
neighborhood, it is your duty to try to help 
them, and keep other dreaded diseases out. 
Pass on this story to their mothers. Ask 
them to get the 3 Little Books. Back up 
your child’s school teachers in their desire 
to begin nutrition classes at school. Suggest 
to them that the Borden Company will give 
them free advice and a splendid authoritative 
text book to work from. 

Become a real Health Crusader—not only 
by taking care of your own children but by 
spreading knowledge on this absorbing sub- 
ject to others. 


The Coupon below will bring you the 3 
Little Books. Clip it today—Send it today. 
THE BORDEN COMPANY, 380 Borden Build- 
ing, 350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Use 2 tablespoonfuls of an 
Eagle Brand to % cup 

cold water. Give twice 
this amount each day to 
the underweight child. f 
His rapid gain will as- j 





















Hell!” In response to an edict of 
The Faith Tabernacle, the entire sect 
has refused the services of local g:hy- 
sicians; medical science is barred 
from the homes of all its members. 


The local health authorities have 
quarantined both the Tabernacle it- 
self (a $60,000 brick structure), and 
the homes of nine families. Legal 
action has been started on the count 
that they disobeyed the State law in 
not having their children. vaccinated 
before school age. Alderman Miller: 
“I am sorry that I can merely hold 
Winterborne for court on the State 
charge .. . I consider his action in 
advising the people against the c ill- 
ing of physicians as nothing short of 
murder!” 





MEDICINE 





In Tulsa 


Theatres in Tulsa, Okla., hence- 
forth refuse to page physicians at- 
tending their shows because of com- 
plaint that the method was used for 
advertising. Physicians expecting to 
be called must secure numbers in 
the box office; when the physician is 
wanted, his number is thrown on the 
cinema screen. 


Pneumonia Cure? 


To a public wet and shivering, cold 
and snuffling, waiting for a reluctant 
Spring, came the news that a “new 
pneumonia serum” had been discov- 
ered by one Dr. Lloyd B. Felton, of 
the Harvard Medical School. 


Horses. The “horse serum,” in use 
heretofore, had been regarded by 
many as worse than the disease it was 
meant to cure. It is made by inject- 
ing pneumonia germs (called pneu- 
mococci) into the blood of a horse. 
The horse then develops in his blood 
a substance which aids in destroying 
or digesting these germs. This sub- 
stance—the so-called “antibody”—is 
known to be carried in the serum, or 
“clear liquid” of the blood. The 
remedial method in using the “horse 
serum” was to inject a large quantity 
of highly diluted serum into the hu- 
man patient. This serum generally 
brought along with it chills, fever and 
the so-called “serum sickness.” It 
usually caused violent reactions; 
many physicians discarded it as the 
greater of two evils. 


A new powder. Dr. Felton since 
“e general influenza epidemic of 
“18-19 has been working with a com- 
:ission organized by the Metropolitan 
‘ ife Insurance Co. in an attempt to 
“sd a remedy for influenza. Al- 

sugh he has not conquered in- 

enza, he has found a serum for the 
+ dreaded concomitant of that dis- 


w 


ease—the pneumonia which often put 
a fatal termination to a case of in- 
fluenza. : 


In his research work Dr. Felton 
took the unpurified serum as it was 
drawn from the blood of a horse. He 
filtered it, treated it electrically and 
chemically, tried always to extract 
from it a pure solution of antibodies, 
free from the injurious by-products 
that hitherto had rendered the horse 
serum nearly valueless. Eventually 
Dr. Felton found that when one part 





©P.& A. 
Dr. Lioyp B. FELton 
“Modest, unassuming” 


of the horse serum was mixed with 
ten parts water a white, fluffy pre- 
cipitate appeared. He collected this 
precipitate, purified it, found that it 
dried into a white crystalline powder 
which he suspeeted contained the 


antibodies in highly concentrated 
form. 
Mice. Dr. Felton experimented 


with the newly found powder. Two 
groups of mice were given pneu- 
monia by injection. Group A was 
then injected with the white powder. 
These recovered. Every member of 
Group B died. A more rigorous test 
was then made on one mouse. Into 
his body were injected enough germs 
“to kill a million mice.’ He was 
given the white powder—and quickly 
recovered. 


These experiments on mice con- 
tinued until Dr. Felton was positive 
he had found a remedy for pneu- 
monia. At least he was certain the 
new substance was in no way harm- 
ful. He then determined the exact 
potency of the new serum, distributed 
small quantities of it among hospitals 
in Boston, New York, Brooklyn. 


Humans. Thereupon the substance 
was injected into the veins of 120 
persons, suffering from pneumonia. 
In not one case was there any un- 
favorable reaction. On the basis of 
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these tests it was predicted that 25% 
to 50% of the cases of pneumonia can 
be cured. Injection is always made 
in the veins; subcutaneous injection 
has not proved effective. 

Significance. As pneumonia causes 
an average of 90,000 deaths a year in 
the U. S., it is obvious that a saving 
of half, or even a quarter of these 
lives, is a matter of great moment. 
The announcement of the discovery 
and its possibilities was made with the 
authority of Dr. Milton J. Rosenau 
of Harvard, under whom Dr, Felton 
was working, Dr. William H. Park 
of Manhattan “and other conservative 
medical men.” 

Dr. Rosenau: “I believe a distinct 
advance has been made in the treat- 
ment of pneumonia. . . . Before the 
final word can be said concerning the 
usefulness and also the limitations of 
this agent, much scientific work must 
be done.” 

Dr. Park: “I regard the prediction 
that the new serum will cure 25% to 
50% of the cases as too optimistic. 
If it cures 10% I shall still consider 
Dr. Felton’s work a great advance in 
medical science. It is not, however, 
‘a new discovery’; it is simply purify- 
ing and condensing of the old serum. 
The new serum probably will be 
available to general practitioners in 
about a month.” 

Dr. Felton, like Dr. Banting, dis- 
coverer of insulin (Time, Aug. 27), is 
young, modest, unassuming. Born 
32 years ago in Pinegrove Mills, Pa., 
he spent most of his youth in New 
Philadelphia, Ohio, was graduated in 
1916 from Johns Hopkins University. 
He has been at Harvard since 1922. 


Diseased Rabbits 


Bacterium tularense was first dis- 
covered and named by Dr. George 
W. McCoy of the U. S. Public 
Health Service in 1912, after he had 
isolated it from ground squirrels in 
Tulare County, Calif. In 1920, Dr. 
Edward Francis of the Public Health 
Service discovered that jack rabbits 
in the states around Great Salt Lake 
were infected with this disease, and 
that the human disease known as 
deer-fly fever was transmitted to man 
by the bite of a blood-sucking fly, 
which had been infected previously 
by biting the diseased jack rabbit. 

Now Dr. J. R. Verbrycke, Jr., of 
Washington, D. C., has reported a 
death following infection with this 
bacteria. The patient was a widow, 
aged 67, whose infection had oc- 
curred from some market rabbits 
brought home by her son five days 
before her illness. These she had 
prepared for cooking. This is the 
first case reported in which the dis- 
ease was contracted by the handling 
of infected rabbits for cooking. The 
other forms of infection thus far re- 
ported have been by the bite of a 
blood-sucking fly and by accidental 
infection in the laboratory. 
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King C. Gillettes 


THE PEOPLE'S 
CORPORATION 


S THE result of the life study of a man with a passion for 
social justice. It presents a plan for organizing a gigantic 
corporation, under which all industry should be co-ordin- 
ated as the property in the interests of the people. 
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Mr. Gillette’s proposals cannot be 
dismissed as a dreamer’s nostrums 
for social ills—for he is a successful 
man of affairs, an inventor, organ- 
izer and executive of the first im- 
portance in the industrial world. 
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He speaks with authority on eco- 
nomic problems. 


Those who may regard his pro- 
posals as another Utopia will be 
forced to admit that this Utopia is 
a possible one, within the range of 
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1st prize$5.Q0Q 2nd prize $250 


‘1000.00 IN PRIZES 


3rd prize $100 





our present economic organization. 
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The solution as presented by the 
author does not deal with the ab- 
stract philosophies of life or the 
spiritual needs of individuals, but 
with the mathematical problem of 
economical production and distri- 
bution of products and service, and 
the development of a world mech- 
anism, based on knowledge of how 
to meet man’s needs for material 
existence. 
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BONI € LIVERIGHT 


The next one hundred reviews will receive any title 
they may select from THE MODERN LIBRARY 


These prizes are to be awarded for the best reviews of ““THE 
PEOPLE’S CORPORATION” no matter what stand is taken 
by the authors of the reviews. The judges are: 

NORMAN HAPGOOD, Author and publicist 
EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN, Professor of Political 


Science at Columbia University 


HERBERT CROLY, Editor of The New Republic 


These judges are not to be understood as having endorsed the 
book but have consented to act as judges because of their in- 
terest in the problem it presents. 


THE CONTEST CLOSES JULY Ist 
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It is not necessary to purchase this book. 
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merely for our information. 


i (1 I have obtained this book from my 
| library. 
(0 I have purchased this book. 
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les Corporation,” C. O. D. (Price 
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Special Business Bulletin 


What Policy 
Now ? 


An expanding or declin- 
ing volume of business— 
higher or lower prices? 
Our latest business bulle- 
tin discusses this and 
gives the indicated trend 
of general business to the 


Fall and beyond. 


Before deciding upon a 
policy of expansion or 
contraction — read __ this 
bulletin TM-32, free on 


request. 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
25 West 45th St, New York 


Specific applications of 
the general business 
trend are always avail- 
able to Brookmire clients. 














Wolfe Oil 
Corporation 


A producing Com- 
pany operating in 
the Mid-continent 
field. 


An analysis will be sent 
on request. 


Moria F Hare & Ca. 
Members of N. Y Stock Exchange 


11 Wall St., New York 
Whitehall 6170 
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Canals, Bridges, Dams 


The six greatest engineering feats 
of modern times, picked by Ralph 
Modjeski, famed Polish civil engineer, 
and son of Helena Modjeska, the 
tragedienne (Popular Science Month- 
ly, June), include two canals, two 
bridges, and two dams: 

1) The Suez Canal (1869). 

2) The Firth of Forth Bridge, Scot- 
land (1889). 

3) The Assuan Dam, Egypt (1902). 

4) The Panama Canal (1914). 

5) The Roosevelt Dam, Arizona 
(1911). 

6) The Quebec Bridge, St. Lawrence 
River (1917). 

Some -of these achievements have 
since been surpassed in the progress 
of engineering, but the obstacles sur- 
mounted and the state of science in 
their day make them supreme. 

Some of the engineering feats of 
the near future, according to Mo- 
djeski: 

A sea-level canal at Panama, (T1ME, 
Jan. 28, CABINET). 

An Anglo-French tunnel or bridge 
across the Straits of Dover. (See page 
9.) 

The Hudson River Bridge, New 
York, and the Golden Gate Bridge, San 
Francisco (both projected). 


Dr. Modjeski was born in Poland 
in 1861. He has just been awarded 
one of the annual John Scott medals 
by the American Philosophical So- 
ciety. He designed and built the 
Columbia and Willamette River 
bridges, Ore.; the McKinley bridge, 
St. Louis; was one of the associated 
engineers of the Quebec bridge; and 
is now chief engineer of the Delaware 
River bridge, Philadelphia, which 
will have the longest single span in 
the U. S. 


“Never-Never Land” 


Vilhjalmur Stefansson, fed up with 
the denatured Arctic exploration of the 
day, nevertheless cannot relinquish ad- 
venturings in waste lands. He sailed 
from New York, Australia his first stop. 
He will be accompanied from Sydney 
by .Captain George H. Wilkins, Arctic 
explorer. and Australian aviator. Using 
airplanes, they will penetrate the barren 
interior —the “Never- Never Land.” 
The project has the support of the 
Australian Government. After a few 
months there, Stefansson will go to 
New Zealand, then Africa, where he 
will probably spend two years. He 
hopes to investigate the supposedly rich 
resources of the Great Australian 
Desert, and its possibilities for human 
habitation. It is the first time he has 
visited tropical or subtropical climates, 
but he does not expect to encounter 
greater obstacles than in his Arctic 
trips. 








Current Situation 


As statistics on business continue to 
come in, it is apparent that the months 


of February and March this: year . 


marked a “peak” in the most active in- 
dustries. April has seen a consistent 
decline in the basic industries, particu- 
larly iron and steel, and the assumption 
now seems to be for a quiet Summer, 
with a possible rally in the markets in 
the Fall if the likelihood for Mr, Cool- 
idge’s reélect.on is strong. 

Just at present certain industries are 
very sick—the leather, textile and fer- 
tilizer lines are examples. Other in- 
dustries are not well, and will pre- 
sumably be worse before they are bet- 
ter; these include iron and steel, high 
cost copper properties, automobiles and 
railroad equipment. Still other indus- 
tries, like the oils, have been sick and 
are now getting through their con- 
valescent period. The whole question is 
whether the present recession in busi- 
ness will broaden and lengthen into a 
depression, or prove only a slight halt 
in operations. When things get bluest 
will be the time to plan on renewed 
activity. But that time has not yet 
arrived. 


Grapes 


Prior to 1919 practically all wine 
grapes in this country were purchased 
by a few wineries. With the advent of 
prohibition laws, wine-growers feared 
that their occupation was ruined. But 
in this they reckoned without the de- 
mand supplied by many thousands of 
amateur makers of “home brew” wines. 

Apparently as much wine is con- 
sumed in this country as ever. Prohi- 
bition laws have simply changed the 
outward forms by which wines are 
made. The tonnages of wines carried 
by leading railroads, for example, have 
shrunk rapidly toward zero. The 
Southern Pacific, which in 1917 carried 
450,287 tons of wine, and in 1919 about 
230,000 tons, in 1923 transported only 
49,946 tons. So too the Santa Fe car- 
ried 167,535 tons in 1917, 94,181 in 1919 
and 21,623 tons in 1923. 

At first this shift led to a great 
increase, if not over-production of 
raisins, accompanied by a fall in prices. 
In 1919 the raisin crop of 182,500 tons 
was worth $210 a ton, or $38,325,000. 
Last year the crop of 237,000 tons was 
worth $80 a ton, or $18,960,000 alto- 
gether. 

The tonnage of California wine 
grapés during recent years is also in- 
teresting in this connection. In 1919, 
the tonnage of the crop was 400,000— 
valued at $20,000,000, or $5 a ton. Pro- 
duction then fell to 375,000 tons in 1920, 
and to 310,000 tons in 1921, while prices 
rose to $75 and $82 respectively. But at 
this point the “home brew” wine maker 
apparently got busy. In 1922 the crop 
jumped to 450,000 tons, and last year 
was 428,000 tons, despite a severe mil- 
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dew. Meanwhile prices fell to $65 in 
1922 and to $40 last year. 


Trolleys 


The trolley car, or—as their opera- 
tors prefer to call it—the “electric rail- 
way industry,” is only 36 years old. 
Not until May 4, 1888, did the first 
commercially successful overhead trol- 
ley car appear in this country and spell 
the extinciion of the older, slower and 
smaller “horse car” systems. To Rich- 
mond, Virginia, belongs the honor of 
witnessing on that date the beginning of 
the electrically-operated street railways. 
From that experimental beginning, the 
industry grew until at present it repre- 
sents about $6,000,000,000 of invested 
capital, an annual income of about 
$1,000,000,000 and a record of carrying 
some 16,000,000,000 persons in 1923. 

At first the new “electric railways” 
often proved very profitable and sev- 
eral of America’s large private fortunes 
resulted from them. During the War 
and until very recently, however, the 
industry fell upon evil days. Operat- 
ing costs were doubled or tripled, fares 
advanced little or not at all, competition 
with jitneys arose, and about a sixth of 
the industry went into the hands of 
receivers. Both track and equipment 
were sold for junk. 

Now, according to the American 
Electric Railway Association, the indus- 
try is coming back. Codperation be- 
tween trolleys and buses is being ef- 
fected, living fares are paid, and the 
public is taking a more sympathetic 
interest in its local trolley lines. In 
1923 the industry spent over $2,000,000 
in advertising and intends to increase its 
appropriations for this purpose during 
the present year. 


Largest Bank 


Hitherto no American bank has been 
able to boast of resources totalling a 
billion dollars. Yet it is undoubtedly 
only a matter of time until some of our 
larger banking institutions break into 
the “billion dollar” class. The likeliest 
candidate at present is America’s largest 
bank, the National City Bank of New 
York; that it is already within striking 
distance of the billion dollar figure is 
shown by its statement at the end of the 
first quarter of 1924, when its resources 
had reached $834,121,543. 


The City Bank was organized in 1812, 
and after the passage of the National 
Banking Act during the Civil War be- 
came the “National City.” In 1893, at 
the end of its first quarter, its resources 
were $25,000,000. Ten years later these 
had multiplied five times, and by 1913 
had reached $250,000,000. 


The War greatly increased the vol- 
ume of the bank’s business, although 
its ambitious experiment of foreign 
branches proved unprofitable in spots 
and had to be curtailed. Since 1921 the 
“City’s” progress has been rapid, and 
even its Cuban and Far Eastern 





branches have become assets instead of 
liabilities. 

Today the National City is Amer- 
ica’s largest bank, and predictions have 
been made that 1924 may see it reach 
the billion dollar figure in its resources. 
Yet this growth could be paralled, in 
proportion, by other large banking in- 
stitutions of New York, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, and other important American 
centres. 


A Book 


Monetary RerorM—John Maynard 
Keynes—Harcourt Brace ($2.50). 


Mr. Keynes, famed British economist, 
has never before emphasized so clearly 
the fact that he is a fiscal bolshevik. 


Monetary Reform analyses the func- 
tions of money, shows how it affects 
the investing and business classes, the 
earner, production. It ‘discusses infla- 
tion and its relation to taxation and a 
capital levy. It delves into the whole 
theory of money and the foreign ex- 
changes. It suggests “alternative aims 
‘n monetary policy,” and then advocates 
uflation, neatly garbed. 


Mr. Keynes wants a devaluation of 
currency, which means stabilization of 
money at present values. He wants in- 
ternal purchasing power fixed on a 
commodity-value basis related to un- 
employment, state of trade, etc.,* while 
the external purchasing power shall be 
controlled by gold whenever necessary. 


Those readers who have followed Mr. 
Keynes’ recent course will not be sur- 
prised at this attack on the present 
fiscal policies of most countries. Mr. 
Keynes would have the world embark 
upon great experiments. He apparently 
imagines that the clarity of his expres- 
sion stimulates not the imagination 
but the common-sense of men. His 
contentions are a subversion of estab- 
lished fiscal policies in use for more 
than 100 years, a period in which, as 
Mr. Keynes agrees, the gold standard 
of currency became the unquestioned 
foundation of “the stability and safety 
of a money contract.” It is inconceiv- 
able that rabid progressivism should be 
regarded favorably in the conservative 
world of money. 


The author is fortunately being 
ignored, because every country in the 
world is seeking to claim parity with 
the dollar and to fix its internal values 
to the gold value of its currency, or, in 
other words, to deflate. Furthermore, 
if the signs of the times be read aright, 
the Federal Reserve Bank} has already 
adopted a policy of discounting Euro- 
pean notes in large amounts, which is a 
policy more calculated to assist the re- 
covery of European currencies than any 
vet operated. 


*Professor Irving Fisher advocated _stabil- 
ity of money on cyemodity values in his 
“compensated dollar.” Mr. Keynes’ plan dif- 
fers mainly in that it is not governed by 
hard and fast rules. 

tMr. Keynes has much to say about the 
function of the Federal Reserve Bank. Other 
critics have proved his views fallacious. 














































ARE STOCKS 
A BUY AGAIN? 


In January and February we per- 
sistently advised the “short” sale 
of industrial stocks. 

Since then the market has lost prac- 
tically its entire advance begun 
in October, 1923. 


The situation has, therefore, now 
changed radically. 


WHAT NOW? 


Do the decline and the new develop- 
ments accompanying it warrant re- 
newed buying on a broad scale? Or 
should a bearish attitude still be main- 
tained? 

This question and others bearing di- 
rectly on existing stock market con- 
ditions are answered in a detailed 
analysis just prepared for our clients, 
making specific recommendations. A 
few copies are available for FREE. 
distribution. 


Simply ask for TM 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF FINANCE 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 






















Profit” 
Talk 


Have you ever investi- 
gated the possibilities of 
direct mail? 












Here’s the Formu'a 
1. Tell your logical pros- 
pects what you've got. 

2. Tell them often. 
-3. Show them how to make 


money with your goods 
or services. 


















A good letter costs about 
1% of the cost of a sales- 
man’s call. 









A letter preceding a 
salesman makes his work 
sometimes 50% easier. 





















Union Letter Co. 
261 B’way New York City 


Phone Barclay 4525. 


































CROUCH and 
FITZGERALD 
















LEATHER GOODS 
NOVELTIES 











586 FIFTH AVENUE 
177 BROADWAY 






































Why play 
unmarked 


balls? 


No charge for marking your full name 
on your favorite brand 





At no extra cost, you can now get any standard 
golf balls, marked with your full name. Simply 
sen din the coupon below, accompanied by your 
eheck covering the regular retail price, and we 
will mail you one dozen er more new golf balls, 
permanently imprinted with your full name in 
red, green, or black indelible ink. We make no 
charge for marking or postage. 

Start the season with a dozen new balls plainly 
marked with your full name, and you'll use fewer 
balls, enjoy the game more. Golfers all over the 
United States and Canada have found that full 
name marked bails return to their owners, save 
arguments on the green, improve the game. 
Give us the name of your favorite ball, if not 
listed below; attach check or money-order to the 
coupon, and balls will reach you promptly. Order 
in even dozens only. 


Meney refunded if not 
completely satisfied 


Pe eee eee 


| 
| 3265-N Menle Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 


| Mail postpaid............doz. golf balls of the brand | 
i checked below marked in............ ink with ' 
gf Re a). Ree oe Oe 
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Silver King .......... 
Dunlop Maxfli 
U. S. Royal 
Pinehurst 
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New World’s Records 


At the Bradley Interscholastic 
Track and Field meet at Peoria, IIl., 
two young women beat their own rec- 
ords with much skill and dash. 

Katherine Lee of Chicago faced the 
bar unperturbed. One, two, three, a 





©P.&A. 


KATHERINE LEE 
Unperturbed 


few graceful bounds, a scamper, an 
elegant leap and Miss Lee shot 4 ft., 
11% in. into the air and over the bar, 
beating her previous world record of 
4 ft., 10% in. 

Dorothy Smith, also of Chicago, be- 
decked in betwitching bloomers, pat- 
tered the ground with graceful feet 
60 whole yards in 7.7 seconds, bettering 
her previous mark by point three sec- 
onds. She also ran 70 yards in 8.8 sec- 
onds and thus tied a world’s record. 


10,000-metre walk: C. C. MacMas- 
ter of Cape Town, South Africa, 45 
min. 454 sec. 


Romero’s Début 


At Madison Square Garden, Man- 
hattan, Quentin Romero, 196 pound 
pugilistic champ of Chile, fell be- 
fore the bruising, battering attack of 
Floyd Johnson, 199 pound Iowan. 
Romero, his face a bloody smear, fell 
in the seventh round, lay prone while 
the timer telled off ten seconds. 
Whether he was really “out” or 
whether he could not understand the 
Anglo-Saxon numerals as shouted by 
the referee are questions which were 
afterwards debated. 


He himself appeared surprised to 
find that the bout was over for when 
the bell rang immediately after he had 
been counted out he jumped to his 
feet. His supporters wished to take 
the matter up with the timer, were 


prevented from injuring someone by 
the timely arrival of special patrol- 
men. 

Romero had been battered merci- 
lessly through four of the six rounds, 
however, and when he received the 
terrific right to the jaw and the flail- 
ing right back of the ear that ended 
the fight, his left eye was closed with 
a swelling that extended half way 
up his forehead and his lips were 
bleeding profusely. He had been 
knocked down three times and 
through a good part of the bout went 
careening drunkenly around the ring 
taking almost everything Johnson 
had to give. 

Nevertheless, he was courageous 
to the end, took his punishment in 
a way that won for him the admira- 
tion of the crowd. After a knock- 
down in the second round he drove in 
a straight left that floored Johnson. 


Tilden’s Circus 

At the Oak Tennis Club, Larch- 
mont, N. Y., William T. Tilden, IT, 
tennis champion, engaged in a “cir- 
cus” match, “did wizard tricks with 
his racquet and ball.” 

In a singles match he “toyed” with 
Harold Throckmorton, 6-1, 6-2. When 
things grew dull, or when Throck- 
morton strove a little too valiantly, 
Tilden let loose a few fast ones that 
made Jove and his thunder look like 
a slow-ball pitcher. 

But the “circus” came to town 
when “Bad Bill,’ playing double 
courts, took on Throckmorton and 
Voshell, also playing double courts. 
He beat them in a one-set match 7-5. 

At the close of the day, which had 
been cold, wet and continually dis- 
agreeable, Tilden and _ Frederick 
Baggs went down to defeat before 
Throckmorton and Voshell, 6-4, 6-4. 


New Golf Ball 


Larger, lighter. It is conceivable 
that another change may be made in 
the weight and size of the golf ball. 

A few years ago when the U. S. 
G. A. and the St. Andrews Club of 
Scotland standardized the so-called 
1.62-1.62 bali, there was a good deal 
of agitation among amateurs as to 
just how important this standardiza- 
tion was. Questions of whether a 
score of 119 played with a “maverick” 
bal) beat. a 125 played with a stand- 
ard ball were raised and discussed— 
ofttimes heatedly. 

Now the U. S. G. A. officials seem 
to be looking with favor on a 1.68-1.55 
ball. That is, instead of the former 
diameter of 1.62 inches it will be 1.68 
inches and instead of the former 
weight of 1.62 ounces it will be 1.55. 
Thus the new ball is lighter and big- 
ger and has less specific gravity—a 
specific gravity of 1.08, to be exact. 
This amount is a trifle above the spe- 
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cific gravity of the old “floater” type 
of ball. 

A try-out. The new ball was given 
a thorough try-out last week at the 
Morris County Golf Club, near Con- 
vent, N. J. Jess W. Sweetser, National 
Amateur Champion in 1923, knocked 
out a 71 with the large, light ball—a 
new course record. 





AERONAUTICS 


Food and Nerve 


Flying over the barren waste of the 
Alaska Peninsula, surrounded by a 
heavy fog that blotted out the desolate, 
treeless, uninhabited shores below, two 
aviators, speeding westward, crashed 
against a mountain side. Miraculously 
uninjured, they picked themselves from 
the wreck of their plane and started on 
a search for life, warmth, food. For 
seven days they labored across that 
rough, uneven country. At the end of 
a week they came to a trapper’s cabin 
on the southern tip of Port Moller Bay, 
nearly at the end of the peninsula. 
From this haven they flashed back word 
that they were safe. 


Thus ended a ten-day search for 
Major Frederick L. Martin and his 
mechanic, Staff Sergeant Alva L. 
Harvey. Major Martin was com- 
mander of the U. S. Army air fleet of 
four planes set out to circumnavigate 
the world (Time, March 24). 


While Major Martin and his com- 
panion were searching for civilization, 
the U. S. Government was pursuing an 
intensive search for them. The Presi- 
dent said: “Every effort the Govern- 
ment can make is being made to find 
these gallant men.” Two U. S. Coast 
Guard cutters ploughed the gale-lashed 
waters of the North Pacific day and 
night. At every bay and inlet a small 
boat was put off and a search was made 
of the adjoining land. At night the 
two ships’ glaring searchlights swept the 
desolate coast. 

Major Martin wired Major Gen. 
Mason M. Patrick, Chief of Army Air 
Service: “Crashed against mountain in 
fog at 12:30 o’clock. Neither hurt but 
ship total wreck. Our existence due to 
concentrated food and nerve. Arrived 
at a trapper’s cabin, southernmost point 
of Port Moller’s Bay, morning 7th, 
exhausted. Found food. Rested three 
days. Walked to beach. Awaiting in- 
structions here.” 


Said Mrs. Frederick L. Martin, in- 
formed that her husband was safe: “I 





am going to ask Fred to make the 


greatest sacrifice he ever made in his 
life: I want him to promise me he 
will never fly again. . . . God bless the 
little messenger boy that delivered the 
telegram. He came to my sister’s house 
where I have been staying . . . and his 
face was radiant with smiles. Instinc- 
tively, I knew he had brought me good 
news.” 





Said Mr. Tooth to Mr. Man, 
“T’'ll work for you the best I can. 
In payment I deserve a ream 


Of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream.” 





The Ball of Quality 
OCOBO 
England’s Best 







MESH (yellow wrapped) 
Dollars the 






Twelve Dozen 






RECESSED (purple wrapped) 
IMPORTED BY 


WIMBAR 
15 Washington Pl. N. Y. City 


Also Distributors of 
HENDRY & BISHOP IRONS 
THE HUNTLY PUTTER 

SORBO CL: 
OCOBO PLASTER 


If not obtainable from your Pro or Dealer 
write us 
















To Subscribers 
Notification of a change of address 
should reach this office two weeks in 
advance of the date with which it 
is to take effect. 
Circulation Dept., TIME, Inc., 
236 E. 39th St., New York City 
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here the Style. 
Quality and 


Service of Mens 
Headwear are 


beyond question 





PLANT TEN YEAR ASPARAGUS ROOTS 


Eat Asparagus in six weeks after planting. I 
am the only grower of these roots in the United 
States. Inspect my 100 One Dollar Bargain 
List. 10 Shrubs for $1; 56 Small Evergreens 
for $1; 40 Gladiola Bulbs, $1; 40 Asparagus, 
$1; 60 Horse Radish, $1; 8 Rhubarb, $1. 
Ninety-four other bargains. Catalogue sent. 


WARREN SHINN, Woodbury, N. J. 
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HUGHES 
MELLON 
WEEKS 
STONE 
WORK 
WILBUR 
NEW 
WALLACE 
DAVIS 
HOOVER 


These are the Cabinet of 
the United States. Their 
weekly biography—it is writ- 
ten in TIME. 


Roy E, Larsen 
Circ. Mgr., TIME 
236 E. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 
For better or for worse, I want to know what these 


men do during the next 52 weeks. Therefore, send me 
TIME. 


Bill me for $5 —. 
SE BOLO 2:5) 0B.de 6. doy didn es dppleisae. ates wid > hee 


be alae ga te ele ede a a 


I enclose $5 —. 








THE PRESS 


When Portland Went Crazy 


Eternal Spirit of the chainless Mind! 

Brightest in dungeons, Liberty, thou 
art; 

For there thy habitation is the heart— 

The heart, which love of thee alone can 
bind. 

So mused the great but indiscreet 
poet, Byron. 

“We chose Liberty for a name be- 
cause it is the first word in American 
consciousness. It was first made to 
mean something here in America... . 
It had been a dream despaired of else- 
where. Here it was realized!” 

So exclaimed the publishers of the 
Chicago Tribune and the Daily News 
(Manhattan). It was small wonder that 
the musings of J. M. Patterson and 
R. R. McCormick differed from the 
poet: they had not committed his in- 
discretions, nor had he made a fortune 
by collecting pennies from the gum- 
chewers of a great nation. 

For Messrs. Patterson and McCor- 
mick, having driven out all comers ex- 
cept Hearst and a small business daily 
from the morning newspaper field in 
Chicago, looked ahead for new fields 
to conquer. They chose Manhattan and 
there five years ago founded a little 
illustrated sheet, of scandalmongering 
propensities, the Daily News. The gum- 
chewers of Manhattan seized the News 
and gloated. Pennies by the carload 
rolled into the proprietors’ pockets. 
And yet they felt the urge for “More! 
More!” 

It is now some months since the re- 
port was bruited through the publishing 
world that the Chicago Tribune had in 
mind a new magazine to compete with 
The Saturday Evening Post. Last week 
the report was justified. Liberty ap- 
peared. 

With the magazine in hand it is easier 
to conjecture what went on in the fertile 
minds of Messrs. Patterson and Mc- 
Cormick. 

“We have taught the people of Chi- 
cago to stomach our ware. The gum- 
chewers of Manhattan have gobbled it 
up. It must be popular stuff. It’s too 
bad we can’t sell it to the whole coun- 
try. But it would cost a terrible lot 
of money to start a newspaper in every 
city. Why not put our stuff into a mag- 
azine and sell it everywhere? 

“We'll have John T. McCutcheon 
draw a cartoon for the cover. Then 
we'll have an editorial page and put 
at the top that thing of Decatur’s: 
‘Our Country ... may she always be 
in the right; but our country, right or 
wrong!’ That must be good stuff; 
we've used it for a long time. Then 
we'll get some stories—the kind we 
use in our Sunday editions—by George 
Barr McCutcheon, Albert Payson Ter- 
hune and Montague Glass. And we 
can have Mae Tince, who does our 
movies, contribute some of that ‘Ask 
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Me! Ask Me!’ stuff about the screen. 
We can take a leaf from our success 
with the News and put in a couple of 
pages of news photographs—everybody 
likes pictures. And a few of that not- 
too-serious kind of article that gets 
away strong in The Saturday Evening 
Post. Oh, yes, and add a few of those 
‘inspirational’ articles that the Amer- 
ican Magazine makes its living by, and 
some of the women’s heart stuff and 
patterns—the things that sell women’s 
magazines. We can print the whole 
thing by ‘coloroto’ the way we do our 
Sunday supplements. Better still, we’ll 
sell every other page for advertising, 
all the way through the entire magazine 
—that will get the advertisers! And sell 
the whole thing for a nickel, in com- 
petition with The Saturday Evening 
Post. By ——, that’s a wonderful mix- 
ture! 


“Now for a name—a good 100% 
American name. How will we get that? 
Oh, that’s easy, we'll start a competi- 
tion, offer prizes, put up $25,000. That 
will get all our little friends interested 
before we put out the magazine. We'll 
more than get the $25,000 back from 
the extra sales on the first issue. 
Great!” 

So the thing was planned. So put 
into effect. In the prize contest for a 
name 1,005,002 persons submitted 1,395,- 
322 suggestions. If all of them bought 
the first issue of the magazine the net 
receipts from that source alone would 
have been $50,250. The prize-winning 
name was submitted by one George A. 
Elwell, of Youngstown, and won the 
$20,000 first prize. It was a stroke of 
inspiration that brought to his mind 
“LIBERTY—A Weekly Periodical for 
Everyone.” He submitted 3,016 other 
suggestions but none of them were so 
inspired. The suggestions of Queen 
Marie of Rumania, Admiral Sims, Billy 
Sunday, Anton Lang, Harry Pratt Jud- 
son, also fell short of this inspiration. 


So Liberty spread her wings and flew, 
just as Messrs. Patterson and McCor- 
mick had planned. How high? If one 
can believe an advertisement published 
in the Chicago Tribune the day follow- 
ing Liberty’s appearance on the news- 
stands, there had been sold in one day 
the entire first issue—725,000 copies. 
(According to another account in the 
Tribune the number was 735,000—at 
any rate, a great number.) 


In support of this announcement were 
published 22 telegrams from news agen- 
cies all over the country. Selections: 


Boston. “Entire order of Liberty 
Magazines sold in two hours. You 
may want to undersupply me, but de- 
mand is so great that you better rush 
20,000 more.” 

Milwaukee. “Liberty Magazine is 
going like wild fire. Can use an addi- 
tional 1,000 or 1,500 copies.” 

Indianapolis. “Liberty Magazine go- 
ing like wild-fire. Could use 1,000 more | 
copies.” 

Columbus. “Rush 2,000 more Liberty. 








Going like wild-fire.” 
Portland, Ore. “Town gone crazy. 
Have not half enough copies.” 


Growing Corn 


The sun and the moon do not shine 
in the same sky. What use has the 
sun for the moon, which can grow no 
corn? 

Cyrus Hermann Kotzschmar Curtis is 
one of the major luminaries of the pub- 
lishing world. He did for publishing 
much what Cyrus H. McCormick did 





© Barney 


Dr. CANBY 


“His resignation took the heart out of 
a hopeful enterprise” 


for farming—industrialized a compara- 
tively un-organized business. Having 
had unimagined success with The Sat- 
urday Evening Post and The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Mr. Curtis turned to 
newspapers. First he took the two 
Public Ledgers (morning and evening) 
of Philadelphia. Last January he 
reached out to Manhattan and bought 
the New York Evening Post. 

In taking control of the Post he took 
possession of an heirloom. On the list 
of its editors and owners were Alex- 
ander Hamilton, William Cullen Bryant, 
John Bigelow, Carl Schurz, E. L. God- 
kin—great men who had made the Post 
a landmark of journalism. But these 
men had passed and the Post was no 
longer their Post. It was a paper run 
by a group of wealthy men for the pur- 
pose of satisfying their view of what 
a newspaper should be—an educated 
man’s paper, liberal, refined, in good 
taste. Mr. Curtis changed the Post 
into what he thought a paper should be 
—a paper for news, a go-getter for cir- 
culation, the kind of intellectual pabu- 
lum that ‘could attract a large audience. 
In making the change he immediately 
lost Christopher Morley, that most 
genial of columnists. In general, how- 
ever, he did not destroy the paper of 
the bygone intellectual giants, because 
it was no longer their paper. The Post 
had passed their high-water-mark a 
generation earlier. 

But there was one portion of his 
purchase which has not passed its high- 
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BUILT IN YOUR BATHROOM WALLS 








Fairfacts Fixtures 
are out of the way 


BeYxs and girls or big- 

ger folk—we all like 
to splash around—and it’s 
so much nicer now—no 
bumped heads or upset 
soap dishes to spoil the 
fun. Fairfacts Fixtures 
are out of the way—in- 
stalled in the bathroom 
walls. Their diamond 
hard surfaces refuse to 
crack, stain or discolor. 
Just a touch of a damp 
cloth and they are spot- 
lessly clean. Surely, such 
fixtures are comfort, lux- 
ury and durability all put 
in one. 


Let us send you a 
charming little booklet, 
“The Perfect Bathroom,” 
illustrating the wide va- 
riety of Fairfacts China 
Fixtures, including vari- 
ous models and sizes of 
soap holders — tumbler 
holders—tooth brush 
holders—towel racks— 
shelves—paper holders— 
sponge holders—safety 
grips and many combina- 
tions that will add the last 
touch to your comfort. 


THE FAIRFACTS COMPANY, Inc. 


Manufacturers 


Dept. 2E, 234-236 West 14th Street, 
New York City 





Look for.this trade mark 
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brought “Priceless” 
Shaving Comfort to 
these Three Million Men 


A GENUINE DURHAM- 

DUPLEX razor at their 
own price! Three million men, 
thus far, have profited by this 
opportunity to learn the “price- 
less” shaving qualities of the 
famous Durham-Duplex 
Blades. 


The first few shaves repaid 
them many times over. Until 
a man has actually tested these 
long, super-keen blades, he can- 
not realize what a difference 
they make in comfort — in 
smoothness—in speed. 


Their proof is evident in the 
well-groomed, clean-shaven ap- 
pearance of every regular in the 
vast army of 12 million Durham- 
Duplex boosters today. 


EITHER MODEL ~—C NE DOLLAR 
Interchangeable 3lades 
50c for pacxag2 o; 5 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 
Jersey City, . 
FACTORIES:—Jersey City; Sheffield; Paris; Toronto 
Saies Representatives in all Countries 


[ora “Pure 


The Razor of Pricelees Comfort 
























water mark. It was the Literary Re- 
view, which was published as part of 
the Post’s Saturday edition. Back in 
1920, the owners of the Post had cast 
about to find a man who could adequate- 
ly conduct the Literary Review. They 
went to the group of literary profes- 
sors at Yale—the group which included 
the fluent William Lyon Phelps, the 
dramatic Chauncey Brewster Tinker 
(author of Young Boswell) the Ches- 
tertonian John M. Berdan, the quiet, 
sage Charlton M. Lewis, now dead, 
Dean Wilbur Cross, Editor of the Yale 
Review, and others less well known. 
From this group the Post secured Dr. 
Henry Seidel Canby. 

He had been a lecturer at Yale, an 
assistant editor of the Yale Review, 


Cyrus HerMANN KortzscHmar CuRTIS 
“His heart. beat on as sturdily as ever” 


and during part of the War had en- 
gaged in liason work abroad. In Sep- 
tember, 1920, he went to Manhattan and 
took charge of the Saturday Literary 
Review of the Post. 

In stature rather short, in manner 
kindly, humorous, direct, Mr. Canby 
soon made the Literary Review an out- 
standing institution in the field of belles 
lettres. Under his conduct it was in- 
telligent, sane, discriminating and 
flavored with the salt of sanity, humor. 
To his office marched the people of the 
literary world—Edith Wharton, Carl 
Van Doren, Stuart P. Sherman, Arch- 
ibald Cary Coolidge, Sinclair Lewis, 
Edmund Wilson, Jr., Mary M. Colum, 


Padraic Colum, Vernon Kellogg, 
Chauncey B. Tinker, William Lyon 
Phelps, Charles Seymour, Ludwig 


Lewisohn, Willa Cather, Hamilton Holt, 
Louis Untermeyer—while across the 
ocean his friends numbered H. G. 
Wells, Joseph Conrad, Walter de la 
Mare, May Sinclair, Frank Swinnerton, 
Hugh Walpole... Yet the only “I” 
in his interesting discourses was the “I” 
in “literature.” 

Aside from his famous associates he 
was the adviser, helper, great and good 
friend of young and undistinguished 
writers. He built up a group of lit- 
erary people who helped to make his 


Review distinguished—William Rose 
Benét, Amy Loveman and others. 
When Mr. Canby had made the Liter- 
ary Review a landmark, it was sold to 
Mr. Curtis. 


What more remained? Curtis and 
Canby could not shine in the same sky. 
Curtis wanted to grow corn. The Lit- 
erary Review had extended its circu- 
lation beyond the Post; it had spread, 
infiltrated gradually into the farthest 
states, where it circulated as a separate 
publication. But it was not part of 
Mr. Curtis’ conception of a newspaper. 
It was not calculated to help the Post 
become the standard largest circulation 
newspaper in Manhattan. So Mr. Cur- 
tis ordered an about face. The Literary 
Review must be popularized. 


Last week Mr. Canby resigned. W. 
Orton Tewson, who in Philadelphia 
treats literature as Mr. Curtis likes it 
treated, was placed in charge of the 
Review from afar. He sent ahead 
some modern improvements, notably 
some pictures of authors such as are 
published in newspapers, a slightly dif- 
ferent typographical “make up” and a 
series of paragraphs about what: Mr. 
Tewson had found out by reading books 
during the past week. 


The New York World, commenting 
on Mr. Canby’s departure, declared: 
“His resignation takes the heart out 
of a hopeful enterprise.” But Mr. Cur- 
tis’ heart beat on, as sturdily as ever. 


Grozier 


A descendant of the Mayflower who 
was born in San Francisco Bay died 
last week in Cambridge, Mass. He 
added another one to the great group 
of journalists of yesterday who have 
left newspaperdom forever. 


Edwin Atkins Grozier, son of a sea 
captain, was born aboard his father’s 
clipper ship in San Francisco. Before 
going to college he spent several years 
before the mast. Following college he 
served on the staffs of several Boston 
papers, then became private secretary 
of a Governor of Massachusetts. From 
that post he went to another similar 
one, became private secretary to one 
of the great examples of aggressive 
journalism, Joseph Pulitzer. 

Under Pulitzer, Grozier advanced to 
be editor-in-chief of the evening and 
Sunday editions of The New York 
World. Then he branched out for him- 
self. 

In 1891, he was on a vacation in Bos- 
ton. He heard that the Boston Post 
was nearly bankrupt. It was a chal- 
lenge. He stepped in and bought the 
paper. He then had: $100 cash, 3,000 
subscribers, a debt of $150,000 and an 
average net loss of $2,500 a week. 

Last week the Post announced the 
death of the man who had been its 
editor for 33 years, the man who had 
led it out of the morass. For several 
years he had been confined to his home 
by illness. But even on the very day 
ef his death he wrote two editorials. 
A few hours later he was dead. 
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and German. 


Here are over 50 from a single page of a 
New York newspaper 


reaction eminent brutal command 
conservative _ national police moral 
tendency class capitalist revolution 
illustrate energetic administration conspire 
contraction industrial inspection conference 
theory interest problem delegate 
absolute organization commissioner _ historical 
dictator department naturally consequence 
political creature liberal ideal 
social confiscate aspiration action 
ethical character aristocracy agitation 
practical person element imperial 
ignore demonstration constellation situation 


Hundreds of words you use every day 


are almost the same in French, Spanish 























No wonder Americans find it so easy to talk and read foreign 
Languages by the amazing new Pelman system! 


Everybody wants to be able to talk and read at least one foreign language—either for 
traveling abroad, or for business reasons, A revolutionary discovery now enables Amer- 
icans to master French, Spanish,or German at sight—without once “translating” or refer- 
ring to a dictionary! Get the FREE BOOK that gives you the most astonishing informa- 
tion ever published about learning languages in the only natural way in your own home. 


iy somebody handed you a foreign 
newspaper and told you to read it at 
sight, you would probably say: 

“Impossible! Why, I don’t know a 
word of any language but English!’ 

Yet the amazing fact is that you do 
actually know hundreds of words of 
French, Spanish and German—without 
realizing it. Hundreds. yes thousands of 
words are almost identical in English and 
in the three principal foreign languages. 
Over 50 of them, printed in the panel 
above, were taken from a single Amer- 
ican newspaper page. 

What does this mean? Simply that 
you already have a start toward learn- 
ing any language you choose, by the 
easiest, most efficient method ever 
devised. 


This is the Pelman Method of Lan- 
guage Instruction—a wonderfully simple 
way of teaching that has been enthusi- 
astically received in England, and has 
just been brought to America. You learn 
in the simplest, most natural way imag- 
inable—the way a child learns to speak 
his native tongue—without bothering 
about rules of grammar at all in the 
beginning. 


First you learn to read the 
language at sight 


Let us suppose, for example, that you 
have decided to learn French. (The Pel- 
man method works just as simply with 
the other languages.) 

When you open the first lesson of the 
Pelman method, you will be surprised to 
see not a single word of explanation in 
English. But you soon realize that no 
English is necessary. You find that you 
already know enough French words to 
start—words that are almost the same 
in English—and that you can easily dis- 
cover the meaning of the unfamiliar 
French words by the way they “fit in” 
with the ones you recognize at sight. 


Your interest is seized and held at once 
with all the fascination of a game. 

In the places where it is necessary, 
you get the meaning of new words from 
little pictures of the things the words 
stand for—but the principle of using 
words you already know to teach you 
whole new sentences works so well that 
you literally read the course from be- 
ginning to end in French, and at sight. 


And you begin to speak 
before you realize it 


After only eight to twelve weeks you 
will be able to read books and news- 
papers in the language you have chosen 
—and almost before you realize it, you 
will find yourself able to speak that lan- 
guage more fluently than students who 
have studied it for years in the toilsome 
“grammar-first” way. 

Mr. M. Dawson-Smith, an English 
student of the Pelman system, writes: 

“A short time ago a Spanish lady was 
staying in the neighborhood. I practised 
my Spanish on her, and she congratu- 
lated me both on my accent and fluency, 
and was amazed to hear that I had 
learnt it all from correspondence. She 
has lent me several Spanish books which 
I can read with the greatest ease.” 

And the remarkable results gained by 
hundreds of others who have taken the 
Pelman language courses were not at- 
tained by a toilsome struggle with rules 
of grammar, or by laboriously memoriz- 
ing long “vocabularies” of words, 

Every lesson keeps you interested and 
fascinated, eager for the next. You pick 
up the points of grammar that you need 
automatically—almost unconsciously. It 
is only after you can already read and 
speak readily that the subject of gram- 
mar is touched at all—but correct pro- 
nunciation and accent are taught from 
the first lesson—and a remarkable new 
invention has made this part of your 
progress astonishingly easy. 


Remarkable book free 


What do you know about the remark- 
ab'e opportunities that have been opened 
up since the war to those who know 
one or more of the great foreign com- 
mercial languages? The amazing free 
book that you can have for the asking 
te'ls you all about them. It shows you 
what a real business asset it is to have 
another language at your command. The 
man or woman who knows two or more 
languages is needed in business more 
than ever before, 

You have had here only a glimpse, 
a mere hint, of the fascinating and en- 
joyable way you can now learn for- 
eign languages through the amazing Pel- 
man method. The big, free book gives 
you a convincing demonstration of the 
method in operation—actually teaches 
you to read at sight a page of the lan- 
guage you select to learn! 

Whether you now have the desire to 
learn another language or not, you will 
be fascinated by the interesting facts 
about languages that this book gives you. 

The coupon below will bring you full 
information about the Pelman system of 
language instruction. Sending for it costs 
you nothing and does not obligate you 
in any way. Mail the coupon today. 


The Pelman Language Institute 


Suite L-665 
2575 Broadway New York City 


The Pelman Language Institute 
Suite L-665, 
2575 Broadway, New York City. 


Please send me full information about the 
Pelman Method of language instruction, 


PROMS. ccvccecscccsctiivcsicvcencesccestecucene 

AGETORS occvcesvcccctvccevocceccdscocencdecee 

CH ccccccedtocescccccces State... cc ccccccce 
I am interested in 

0) French 0) Spanish 0 German 








ROYAL, 


“The Comfort Route” 


EUROPE 


Sail by the famous cabin steamers 
OHIO, ORCA, ORBITA and OR- 
DUNA. Unsurpassed for comfort- 
able and economical transatlantic 


travel. Regular sailings from 
New York to 

Cherbourg Southampton Hamburg 
Plymouth Belfast Greenock 


NORWAY CRUISES 


De luxe trips to the Land of the 
Midnight Sun, Fjords, Northern 
Capitais and Mediterranean by the 
great new “ARCADIAN,” the 


“Cruising Ship Wonderful.”  Sail- 
ings from England June, July, 
August and September. Write 


for illustrated booklet. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Delightful accommodations on the 
palatial oil-burning steamers EBRO 
and ESSEQUIBO, 14,350 tons dis- 


placement, the largest ships to 

Peru and Chile. 

New York Havana Panama 
Peru Chile 


The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 
The Pacific Steam Navigation Co. 
26 Broadway, New York 
607 Boylston St., Boston 
117 W. Washington S8t., Chicago 
Detroit Minneapolis San Francisco 
Seattle 


Vancouver Toronto Halifax 











Brownlie Ollers 
will work your 


No need to pay a _ on ‘ 

man to do this Just put in some oil 

work the old every 500 miles. 

way. 

Equipment sent on trial, $4. 
dealer, or write 


Brown Spring Oiler Co. 


6905 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Ask your 





Genius 


MicuHaEL ANGELO said 


“genius is infinite pa- 
tience.’’ Successful adver- 
tising is not brilliancy but 


a painstaking regard for 
details. 
Cartes W. Horr Company, Inc, 
Planned Advertising 
New York 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


Boston 











IMAGINARY INTERVIEWS 


(During the Past Week the Daily Press Gave Extensive Publicity to the feteoing Ses 
eadli 


and Women. 


Let Each Explain to You Why His Name Appeared in the 


nes.) 





Edwin Denby, ex-Secretary of the 
Navy: “In a speech to University 
of Michigan alumni, said I: ‘If I 
was informed that I could go back, 
could again take up the job of Secre- 
tary of the Navy and that if I re- 
peated my actions in the oil matter 
I would be shot, why, I would say: 
“Bring on your firing squad!” Men of 
Michigan have no reason to be 
ashamed of me... Congress 
charged the head of the Navy to 
conserve, sell or exchange that oil. 
That was what I did!’” 


John F. Hylan, Mayor of New 
York: “In a letter to the Brooklyn 
Teachers’ Association I advocated an 
Alaskan-California-Canadian Rockies 
tour by Brooklyn teachers. Said I: 
‘The glint of crystalline rocks. .-. 
the indescribable beauty ... the 
splashing water-falls, the lakes... 
and the nestling homes in the crotches 
of tree limbs of our feathered friends 
restore to the wanderer that sense of 
possession of the instinctive heritage 
of all mankind... 

‘Summer or winter, day or night 
The woods are an ever new delight.” 


Thomas L. Blanton, Congressman 
from Texas: “It was reported that, 
at a meeting of the House District of 
Columbia Committee, I called Rep- 
resentative Hammer of North Caro- 
lina ‘a garrulous old grandmother.’ 
Other committee members with diffi- 
culty kept us apart. Mr. Hammer 
let fly a folding chair, missed me, 
seized the bulky District of Columbia 
Appropriation Bill. We lunged, fin- 
ally shook hands.” 


Eddie Cantor, famed comedian: 
“My press agent announced that I 
have asked permission to organize a 
Broadway committee for the nomina- 
tion of Governor Smith of New York 
for President. I was quoted as say- 
ing: ‘Don’t laugh about this. I’m 
serious.... The time for ridicule 
will be when he gets into the cam- 
paign. A few good lines about an 
opponent will be worth more than all 
the ponderous political arguments in 
the world!’” 


Mrs. Florence Kling Harding: 
“For the first time since President 
Harding’s death, I took part in a 
public ceremony. In_ Bridgeport, 
Conn., with a silver trowel I applied 
mortar to the cornerstone for the 
new $1,000,000 Warren Harding High 
School. Said I to interviewers: ‘Some 
day I may go back to Ohio-to engage 
in the newspaper business again!’” 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza, General Di- 
rector of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company: “In the New York Su- 
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preme Court, A. Jaeckel & Co., fur- 
riers, sued me, demanded $2,228.50 for 
garments said to have been purchased 
by Mme. Frances Alda, my wife. At- 
torneys said that several bills had 
been sent to me, that I ignored them.” 


George B. Cutten, President of Col- 
gate University: “In Utica, I drove 
Dr. Raymond B. Fosdick to the train, 
was arrested, charged with driving 40 
miles an hour. I pled not guilty, de- 
manded trial. Reports said that I, 
if convicted, would have to serve 
from one to five days in jail.” 


Christian X, King of Denmark: 
“The editor of a Danish newspaper 
asked my Chamberlain that I grant 
an audience to Mary Pickford and 
Douglas Fairbanks. Asked the Cham- 


berlain: ‘Who are Fairbanks and 
Pickford?’ Apprised of their iden- 
tity, he said: ‘American citizens 


must apply for an audience through 
the American minister.’ ” 


Percy Marks, author of The Plastic 
Age: “In its issue of May 5, 1924, 
Time, the weekly news-magazine, ignor- 
antly stated that E. P. Dutton & Co. 
published The Plastic Age. This book 
was published by the Century Co.” 





MILESTONES 








Reported born. To Mrs. Mathilde 
McCormick Oser, granddaughter of 
John D. Rockefeller, and Major Max 
Oser, Swiss ex-riding-master, a 
daughter; in Paris. 


Married. James Montgomery Flagg, 
47, illustrator, to Miss Dorothy Wad- 
man, 25, his magazine-cover model; 
in Manhattan. His first wife, who 
was Miss Nellie McCormick of St. 
Louis, died in April, 1923. 


Died. Frederick W. Mulkey, 50, 
one time U. S. Senator from Oregon; 
in Portland. 


Died. Mrs. Laura M. Work, 64, 
wife of the U. S. Secretary of the 
Interior; of angina pectoris, in Wash- 
ington (see Page 2). 


Died. Mrs. Mary Tabb Bolling 
Lee, daughter-in-law of General Rob- 
ert. E. Lee; in Richmond. 


Died. Edwin Atkins Grozier, 64, 
editor and publisher of The Boston 
Post; at Cambridge. (See Page 28.) 
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POINT with PRIDE 





After.a cursory view of TIME’s sum- 
mary of events, the Generous Citizen 
points with pride to: 


A handsome, clean-shaven Bolshe- 
vik. (P. 8.) 


A few graceful bounds, a scamper, 
an elegant leap. (P. 24.) 


‘The sheer power of the Tellegen 
will and smouldering eyes. (P. 15.) 


A university course in training for 
parenthood. (P. 17.) 


George Elwell. He defeated Queen 
Marie, Billy Sunday, Anton Lang, 
Admiral Sims. (P. 27.) 


Real live bulls on the stage. (P. 
13.) 


“The most wonderful man writing 
English today.” (P. 14.) 


“The glint of crystalline rocks... 
the splashing water-falls .. . the 
lakes...” CP. 30.) 


Edwin Denby. He would say: 
“Bring on your firing squad!” (P. 
30.) 


An audience that cheered, stamped, 
shouted, whistled, howled. (P. 13.) 


Long hours with engine pumps, 
port boilers, bilge rams. (P. 14.) 


The six greatest engineering feats 
of modern times. (P. 22.) 


May Sinclair. She dresses quietly. 
(P. 15.) 


An exhibition “free to every lover 
of Art who finds himself in Atlanta.” 
(P,: 49:) 


Will T. Tilden. He “did wizard 
tricks with his raquet and ball.” (P. 
24.) 


Forty-two chapters and no two 
alike. (P. 14.) 


A great and good friend of the 
young and undistinguished. (P. 28.) | 





The “Smart” Book 
of the Spring is 


UNWRITTEN HISTORY 


By COSMO HAMILTON 


=." an enthusiastic review of its 
selling possibilities, The Baker 
& Taylor Company’s monthly bulletin, 
“The Retail Bookseller,” says: 


“No outstanding success has appeared to 
take thé place held successively in previous 
years by the ‘Mirror’ volumes, Bok’s auto- 
biography and the Page Letters. And there 
are good reasons for predicting that ‘Unwritten 
History’ will fill this gap and be ‘taken up’ 
enthusiastically by the best class of readers, 
eager for a new common topic of literary dis- 
cussion. . It will be noticed, too, that most 
of his characters are present-day celebrities, 
not figures from the past as in most biographies, 
so that even the younger generation should be 
likely purchasers.” 


UNUSUAL ILLUSTRATIONS —_ 407 PAGES 


$4.00 at All Booksellers 


Boston LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 





He Knows Them All! 


lust a few of the amazing 

company of celebrities who 

appear in Cosmo Hamilton’s 
“Unwritten History.” 





DoucLaAs FAIRBANKS 
Marcot AsgQuitH 
CHARLIE CHAPLIN 

GreorcE JEAN NATHAN 

G. K. CHESTERTON 
Lytton STRACHEY 
Ceci, DE MILLE 

ConiIncsBy DAwsoNn 
Witiiam S. Hart 

Lioyp GEORGE 
JosepH CoNRAD 
SincLarr LEwis 
ASQUITH 
ForBES-ROBERTSON 
ADMIRAL BEATTY 
Witt Rocers 
Conan DoyLe 
NoRTHCLIFFE 
MorGan 
PINERO 
KIPLING 
3EERBOHM TREE 
Irvin Coss 
JouHn Drew 
Oscar WILDE 
CoLtoneL House 
VALENTINO 
Heywoop Broun 
Lapy Astor 
Pee. ce 
BERNARD SHAW 


FRENCH SHRINER & URNER 


MEN’S SHOES 


—a joy to the feet, 
to the eye and 
to the purse. 


The re-inforced shank 


gently cushions the arch 
and throws the weight of 
the body on the ball of 
the foot. 


MANUFACTURERS OF MEN’S FINE SHOES 


FOR 50 YEARS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


106 Michigan Ave. (So.) 153 Broadway 
Monroe Bldg Singer Bldg. 


350 Madison Ave, 
Borden Bldg. 


Other stores in New York, Brooklyn, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Kansas City. Dealers throughout the country. 








Superiority Built in, Bil in ER So, Not Rubbed ( On 





Publishers 















































VIEW with ALARM 










Having perused well the chronicle 
= In Kuro e— of the week, the Vigilant Patriot 
) is. views with alarm: 


Judge Kniazev. He slew his sten- 


an Guaran ty ~ ervice ographer. (P. oe 


i “Rough country ladies.” (P. 11.) 
ib plea 1923, Europe 
took more than two 
billion dollars worth of A “big, long drink of water.” (P. 
American products—or more 7.) 
than 50% of all our exports. 
Including our import trade “The blackest page in our history 
we did more than three and as a nation.” (P. 12.) 
a quarter billion dollars of 
business with Europe last , 
year in spite of unsettled 2,000 rabid monarchy men goose- 
cicetaiedin thane: stepping into Halle. (P. 10.) 
In the handling of this 
vast volume of business, “One vast monument of sham and 
humbug.” (P. 7.) 


banking arrangements are a 
vital factor to the American hls | 


business man. This Com- An exotic romancer who caused 
pany, through its offices French eyebrows to lift. (P. 14.) 





located in six important i 
European centers, and its British bibulophile vs. British 
connections with leading Bryan. (P. 18.) 
banks in other cities, renders an exceptional and valu- 
able service to international trade. “Enough germs to kill a million 
mice.” (P. 20.) 


In the financing of imports and exports, in the transfer 
and collection of funds, in all the varied steps of foreign 


trade, the American importer or exporter can be assured Diseased jack rabbits. (P. 20.) 
of prompt and efficient codperation in the use of the - 

facilities offered by this Company. Moreover, he has A public “wet and shivering, cold 
the added assurance that he is in the hands of his friends and snuffling.” (P. 20.) 

and that friendly service and counsel are his to com- aie 

mand at all times. All the ingredients of a seething, 


insoluble, good French row. (P. 17.) 


Some or Our ForeEIGN TRADE SERVICES 


Commercial credits ‘or financing foreign trade. Quentin Romero, his face a bloody 
Checking or time deposit accounts in foreign cu: rencies smear. (P. 24.) 

or dollars (interest paid on balances). , Bias 
Foreign collections. 
Purchase and sale of foreign exchange. 
Purchase and sale of cable order: »f paymen: Symbolists, acmeists, centrifugal- 
Foreign trade and credit informatiui.. ists, Moscow Parnassians, (P. 11.) 
Custody of Securities. 
Travelers Letters of Credit and Travelers Check:. 


“A manipulated and bossed figure- 
head.” (P. 11.) 


Guaranty Trust Conipany 
ot New York A acral on. (P. 2.) 


MAIN OFFICE: 140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK Madeline Southard. She shook her 
fist at a Bishop. (P. 18.) 
LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


Liberty—in print. (P. 26.) 











There’s More Than Shelter 
| in The SHELTON 



















1.) 






















‘4, 
(P. ( 
t | 
ee HE Twelve-Hundred Room 
ory ; Shelton was not built to provide 
A sleeping quarters—there are hotels 
| age for that—it was created for men 
who want a home to live in as well 
aa “~~ as aroom to sleep in—it embraces 
P é ~~ the conveniences of hotel life with- 
fir oa out its objections—the benefits of 
ioe f ie club life without its restrictions— 
\ ; the comforts of home life without 
| ae: its cares—and it contains more 
i a ae provision for the entertainment, 
. { . i 7 the recreation, and the physical 
ited 7 well-being of its tenants than has 
/ i ever before been comprehended in 
ish y the architecture of modern times. 
/ } 
) 
ion } : Apex of Extravagance in Comforts 
? Acme of Economy in Charges 
f 
Nees | | | ea SS 
LEXINGTON AVENUE, 
old | 48TH AND 49TH STREETS 
* ~ / a = — 
J 
1g, 
‘ S HELTON 
/ 
A RESIDENCE FOR MEN 
dy S a 
al- 
) 
- $70 and $3.00 and 
upwards by upwards by 
the month the day 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 





John Wanamaker selected INDEX VISIBLE 


preference to other systems, because— 


Rapidly changing lists may always be kept in strict alphabeti- 
cal order and in full sight. 


The visible part of any particular card may be increased to 
two or more lines when necessary. 


Cards may be written from Addressograph plates by using 
the Coleman attachment. 


A list of 5,000 names as an index to ledger accounts can be 
placed on INDEX VISIBLE in front of each of thirty book- 
keepers at the New York store. 


By its use credits can be authorized in less than thirty seconds 


at the Philadelphia store. 


You will find that INDEX VISIBLE Card Record Systems cut 


down the work hours and improve service. 


Index Visible, Inc. . INDEX VISIBLE, INC., 


New Haven, Conn. 


Main Office and Factory, New Haven, Conn. I want to learn more about the exclusive 


features of Index Visible. Hew can I use 
Sales and Service Offices in Leading Cities I-V-I in my ; department? 


Canadian Factory: 20 Hayter Street, Toronto N 
ame 


Address 








